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INTRODUCTION 


VER SINCE THE FIRST GUNS WERE MADE and 
someone swapped a cow or sheep for one, 
the tradition of gun trading has been cat- 
ried on. You can find people in every coun- 
try of the world trading one firearm for 
another. Some do it to upgrade the quality 
and dependability of their weapons, others 
do it to fill a specific hunting need, and still others just want to 
collect guns. If you get into gun trading like I have, you will 
find that you do all the above at one time or another. 

I love guns. There is scarcely a single one anywhere that I 
will not find something to like about. I enjoy trying to figure 
out which specific niche or void in the firearm world the 
designer tried to fill with his creation. Some were successful in 
their designs and others failed miserably, but the results of 
their efforts all are interesting. 

Some people have labeled me a gun nut, but I prefer to be 
called a gun addict. I can go for a quite a while without buying 
or trading for a firearm, but I must have a frequent fix, either 
by reading a fresh copy of The Gun List or The Shotgun News 
or by visiting a gun store. An adrenaline rush flies through me 
when I go into a gun show. Some have accused me of having 
no blood but rather gun blue in my veins. 

I hope this book will excite you into joining the ranks of me 
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and my fellow gun addicts. The more the merrier, plus we get 
the opportunity to take advantage of you while you are learn- 
ing (and I am not kidding). 

This book tells how many people in the firearms business 
handle themselves on a firearm-by-firearm basis. It will intro- 
duce to the novice many of the tricks of the trade which would 
normally take years to learn. For the current dealer/trader/col- 
lector, it will offer some information you probably already 
know but may have forgotten or do not use to your advantage. 

Gun trading is simply a common business-sense approach 
to the specific field of firearms. As mentioned earlier, it proba- 
bly began as a barter for an animal or other staple good at the 
time. Bartering and dickering (trying to get the price lower) is 
still at the core of virtually all trades. It is one of the few re- 
maining businesses that allows the individual to bring back 
what he bought and trade it in on a new one. 

If you are the kind of person who likes to sell with a fixed 
price and no opportunity for dickering, you are in the wrong 
business. The SOP (standard operating procedure) with 
regard to any price on any firearm is that it can be negotiated 
a little lower. You will notice that those dealers who do not 
dicker or trade on firearms usually die a slow and miserable 
death unless they only do gun trading as a sideline and not 
for a mainstay of income. 

This business is continually growing, and every day should 
bring a learning experience for you, whether it is keeping up 
with current values or discovering something you did not for- 
merly know existed about a firearm. You can never know 
everything about all firearms. I do not profess to know every- 
thing and never will. All I can hope to do is learn enough about 
each firearm so that I will not get burned when working a deal 
on one. If you are ever asked if you know everything about all 
firearms you had better not answer “yes,” as someone will 
invariably prove you wrong. You would be well advised to 
answer with, “Not everything, but what I don’t know I can find 
out for you.” It is a lot safer and can be less embarrassing. 
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It is best to be humble and listen sometimes rather than 
doing all the talking. Listening is learning. You will either be 
enlightened about a firearm in the conversation or you will 
realize the talker does not know what he is talking about. 

This book is not intended to be the only resource you will 
need in order to know everything there is to know about 
firearms trading. It is a good starting place or an opportunity 
to gain new insights. Its main intent is to show you how to 
bring many other reference materials and accepted principles 
together and thereby cut down on your learning process by 
several years. 

This is not a normal firearm reference book. Most of the 
current reference-type books provide information regarding 
the collecting segment, with detailed information about certain 
lines of firearms, firearms identification, or firearms pricing. 
This book is none of these. It is specifically designed to help 
you become a better trader, not a better collector. There are 
scores of good books already on how to enhance your collect- 
ing skills. This book is a first for enhancing your profits. 

My advice to you is to read this book thoroughly in order to 
gain insights into the industry or refresh your memory. It con- 
tains many proven facts and hints that can help enhance your 
business. 

You will no doubt notice that I make references to specific 
lines of firearms, relate personal experiences, and describe sit- 
uations in the first-person narrative form. I felt that an imper- 
sonal description of a business that requires so much personal 
contact would leave you to figure too many things out for 
yourself. I also felt it would be best to outline situations that 
actually happened with firearms I am confident in describing. 
This makes the material much more accurate and easier to 
relate to than descriptions of hypothetical situations. 

A final note is to the women who may read this book. You 
will note that I commonly refer to the dealers and traders as 
being male. I realize there are some female dealers and traders 
out there, and I respect them very much for venturing into such 
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a male-dominated field. It was just much easier to appeal to the 
majority of the audience while writing the book than trying to 
split it up with he/she statements. 

Here’s wishing you much success in your profit-making 
endeavors. . . 


i! CHAPTER! | 
GETTING STARTED 


COMMON PROBLEM ENCOUNTERED by gun 
traders is determining incorrectly what gun 
it is that they have or are trading for. 

Without knowing either one or both of 
these, even an experienced trader can lose 
a substantial amount of value in the trade 
balance. 

There is no substitute for experience in the handling of 
firearms for ease of recognition, but a close replacement is a 
bountiful library of firearm manuals and company catalogs. 
Each time you travel and visit gun stores that offer free cata- 
logs, take one. If there are specific brands which you are par- 
ticularly interested in or which are frequently involved in 
trades, then write the company and request a catalog. Most will 
gladly reply at no charge, and the cost of a stamp is little to pay 
for the information. 

An easy way to build a library of catalogs quickly is to sub- 
scribe to one of the following trade publications: 


American Firearms Industry 
2801 E. Oakland Park Blvd. 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33306 
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Shooting Industry 
591 Camino De La Reina, Suite 200 
San Diego, CA 92108 


These are excellent publications for keeping you 
informed of new happenings in the firearms trade. They do 
not provide in-depth reports on new firearms like the many 
other firearms publications. Rather, they offer basic informa- 
tion on anything new that a company comes up with in the 
sporting line, especially firearms. They let you know any 
structural changes in gun companies, such as bankruptcies 
and appointments of new salespeople or company leaders. In 
this respect they will basically keep you up to date on what is 
going on in the industry. 

The best thing about these publications is that each adver- 
tisement (and there are lots of them) in them is numbered. In 
the back of the magazine there is a “NEEDED INFORMA- 
TION READER SERVICE CARD.” This card lists all of the 
advertisements in the magazine for that issue with the corre- 
sponding numbers. To get information from a particular com- 
pany, all you have to do is circle the specific number(s) on the 
card and mail it. For the cost of one stamp you can build an 
immense library from just one issue. It is a lot easier and less 
expensive than writing each company for information. 

Never throw any catalogs away, even if you have to store 
them in the attic or basement. There may be information in that 
catalog that will not be offered again even from the same compa- 
ny. The best way to keep them is to buy some looseleaf binders, 
punch holes in the catalogs, and store them alphabetically. 

If you plan to pass on your gun savvy to someone else, then 
they deserve to have this information as well. There is a 
tremendous wealth of knowledge about firearms and specific 
features that will probably only be listed in the company cata- 
log. When you cannot find information about a particular gun 


in any other general trade publication, it is always good to have 
the catalog. 
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Catalogs can also be valuable to collect for the future. If 
you have a wide enough variety, you might have some collec- 
tors’ items by the time you decide to retire from the gun trade. 
This could prove to be a large chunk of money to retire on, as 
some will become scarce and desirable. A prime example is 
the Browning 1978 Centennial issue. The catalogs came out in 
two sizes and were given away to interested customers. They 
will now (as of 1992) bring more than $20 each. Unless you 
need the space, never throw any catalogs away. You will never 
be able to replace the information in them. 


Some of my collection of firearm catalogs. Notice the loose-leaf binders 
at the top. This makes for quick, easy reference without the need for 
scouring shelves or huge piles of catalogs. 


If you must do away with them, give them to an interested 
gun buff. Somebody, somewhere will want them. To actually 
throw them away borders on sin in the gun business. 

If you do not have any source from which to obtain the 
addresses of gun companies so you can order their catalogs, 
obtain a copy of the following book: 
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Gun Digest 

DBI Books, Inc. 

4092 Commercial Ave. 
Northbrook, IL 60062 


This is an annual publication that contains a wealth of 
unique and timely information solely dedicated to firearms and 
the shooting sports. It will usually have 30 or more feature arti- 
cles, including firearms reviews and comparisons of similar 
models. These are valuable for future reference should you 
face a trade on this firearm sometime. 

The book’s regular departments also offer information on 
new happenings in the firearms trade. The most useful of these 
is the Directory of the Arms Trade. It will list almost every 
company in the firearms or sporting trade in the United States 
and some foreign countries. The address is listed, and some- 
times the phone number is as well. 

Since gun companies are usually stable or just simply move 
to larger locations in the same city, these addresses and num- 
bers are usually good for a few years. In other words, if you 
pick up a 2- to 3-year-old Gun Digest, the information is prob- 
ably correct. The listings are broken down by specific parts of 
the sporting trade, limiting the time invested in the search for 
the proper company. This is particularly useful in case you 
have a gun or other item that needs a minor or major repair 
before you proceed on a trade venture. This directory also lists 
several repair services, and it screens the performance of 
many of them before allowing them to be listed. Its writers also 
serve as the testers of these services and will only recommend 
those that are reputable. The investment in a recent copy of this 
publication will save an active trader many times its cost in 
telephone directory assistance and postage in attempting to get 
credible information. 

Probably the most useful book you can purchase on the 


“ease of recognition” subject is the Gun Trader’s Guide, by 
Paul Wahl. 
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Gun Trader’s Guide 

Stoeger Publishing Company 
55 Ruta Ct. 

S. Hackensack, NJ 07606 


This publication is continually updated to include new 
firearms and variations of old ones. For all of those listed, it will 
usually give the barrel lengths, wood finishes, metal finishes, 
calibers originally offered, unusual features, sight configura- 
tions, chokes on shotguns, types of wood, and dates of manufac- 
ture. All of this data will not be provided on all firearms, but this 
iS a prime example of how much can be available. 

There will usually be a photograph or line drawing of every 
firearm listed as well. If there is not one, it is usually because 
the firearm in question is a variation of another model, to 
which the text will generally make reference. You can surmise 
that one to look similar with the noted variations. 

This publication contains only “popular” firearms and usu- 
ally only those made for the U.S. market. Recent issues have in 
excess of 4,000 descriptions and more than 200 illustrations. It 
is a tremendous reference that is segmented into handguns, 
rifles, and shotguns. 

Each segment is alphabetized by gun company names, and the 
addresses for each company are listed at the beginning. Within 
each company’s section, the firearms are listed in sequence either 
by model number or alphabetically by model name. 

There will also be a price value for each firearm at “mint,” or 
100-percent condition. This is merely one person’s opinion, how- 
ever. Values will vary drastically from too high to too low. I often 
disagree with those represented, and I’m sure you will find most 
everyone in the industry does as well. Sometimes they are close to 
being correct, but most times they are far off from current values. 
This is not meant to degrade the publication at all, as it is the abso- 
lute best available in terms of the accuracy of its descriptions. 

You may find a few mislabeled items in some issues of the 
Gun Trader’s Guide, such as on page 157 of the thirteenth edi- 
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tion, where the high-grade photos of the Browning Models 
1886 and 1895 are reversed. This is a rare occurrence, howev- 
er, and I trust the accuracy of this publication’s descriptions 
over that of any other. 

When it comes to accuracy of current value and reinforcing 
information, the Blue Book of Gun Values, by S.P. Fjestad, is 
the best. 


Blue Book of Gun Values 
Blue Book Publications 
One Appletree Square 
Minneapolis, MN 55425 


The Blue Book is all text, with the exception of some 
sequential color photos portraying how to grade rifles, shot- 
guns, and handguns at the front of the book. Each gun compa- 
ny is listed in alphabetical order, and shotguns, rifles, and 
handguns are all under one listing. However, the three are sub- 
sectioned within each so as to not confuse the reader. 

Depending entirely on each company, firearm models will 
be listed alphabetically, numerically, or chronologically. There 
will then be a brief description of the firearm and some fea- 
tures a firearm trader will possibly encounter. At this point it is 
much like Gun Trader’s Guide without pictures. 

For each model it will give the original manufacturer’s sug- 
gested retail price (if known or available), followed by prices 
for the same firearm at 100-, 98-, 95-, 90-, 80-, 70-, and 60- 
percent graded values. If there are any special options offered 
by the manufacturer on the firearm, there will be an “ADD” 
section directly under the prices. This means to add the price of 
the feature to the graded prices above. 

As mentioned above, there are photos at the front of the 
book depicting a grading procedure. With each edition of the 
Blue Book this gets a little better, offering prime examples of 
grading value. 

Like the Gun Trader’s Guide, the Blue Book is not always 
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correct in its descriptions or prices. An example of an incorrect 
description is the Browning Classic Superposed shotgun on 
page 189 of the eleventh edition (and elsewhere in subsequent 
issues). It lists the Classic and Gold Classic as both having oil 
finish. A review of Browning catalogs and Gun Trader’s Guide 
and a call to Browning confirmed that the Classic was issued 
with high gloss lacquer finish. The Gold Classic was issued 
with the oil finish. 

Also in the eleventh edition, there was a problem with some 
of the prices listed for the same firearm. The B-125 Classic 
Superposed is listed at $1,750. This firearm has deep chiseled 
engraving over 90 percent of the receiver and has pearl borders 
on the checkering. It was a special commemorative edition 
with less than 2,500 made, and virtually all of them have spe- 
cial “upgrade” wood. 

On page 192 of the same issue, the B-125 with style “C” 
engraving is listed for $775 more. This firearm has light engrav- 
ing that covers less than SO percent of the receiver, has no special 
checkering pattern, and is a standard production model. 

From this a person could surmise that either the B-125 
Classic is a bargain compared to the style “C” B-125 or that a 
serious mistake has been made in the value determinants of the 
firearms. Since I deal in Brownings more than anything else, I 
feel that the value determinants are off. The Classic should 
have a value of at least $2,700 (as of this writing in 1992). 

Another more obvious discrepancy is found on pages 190 and 
197 of that edition. On page 190 is the Browning Continental set, 
which consists of a Belgian-made 20-gauge, 3-inch magnum 
shotgun with an extra set of .30-06 double rifle barrels. This set 
has normal wood, a blued receiver, and scroll engraving. On 
page 197 is the high-grade of the same set made to commemo- 
rate the Browning Centennial of 1878 to 1978. It is basically 
similar except it has upgrade wood, deep chiseled engraving, a 
coin-finished receiver, and two gold inlays. Both firearms are 
listed as being worth exactly the same price of $3,500. 

The Blue Book also totally ignores the fact that virtually 
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any double rifle with automatic ejectors in a conventional rim- 
less caliber is worth much more than the entire price of the set. 
The fact that these sets are both made by one of the most trust- 
ed names in the firearms business should make them worth 
nearly double what is listed. 

The point here is that the Blue Book, Gun Trader’s Guide, 
and any other publication that offers a particular value for a 
particular firearm is not always right. If 1am trying to deal 
with a person at a gun show or store who pulls out one of these 
publications and says something like, “Well, it says here that it 
is only worth this much,” I assume that I am dealing with an 
inexperienced person. Do not advertise your ignorance by 
trusting any publication 100 percent of the time. For recent 
pricing of firearms, Shotgun News and Gun List have what the 
current market is allowing for firearms. (See the chapter on 
selling/buying/trading nationally through the mail for address- 
es of Shotgun News and Gun List.) 

Another important publication that is particularly useful in 
identifying specifics about the cartridge that is used in a firearm is: 


Cartridges of the World 
DBI Books, Inc. 

4092 Commercial Ave. 
Northbrook, IL 60062 


The information it provides can be crucial when dealing 
with a caliber that is not common knowledge to you or anyone 
else. A prime example would be when trading older European 
firearms that have unusual calibers. The caliber may not be 
suitable for hunting in your area, thus limiting the sale 
prospects. If the ammunition is scarce or rare, the price or 
availability may restrict your prospective buyer so much he 
will not want it. 

Or, the caliber may be so obsolete that ammunition, bul- 
lets, empty cases, reloading dies, and related items may not 
be available at all. This will render the firearm absolutely 
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useless except as a decorative wall hanger. 

A final essential for gaining immediate knowledge about 
common nomenclature used by other traders is a firearms dic- 
tionary, if you can find one. I do not know of one that’s current- 
ly in print, but there was one printed several years ago by: 


Stackpole Books 
Cameron and Kelker Streets 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 


The aforementioned sources of knowledge about firearms 
are the pinnacle of any library. Do not, by any means, limit 
yourself to these if you plan to be in the firearms business. For 
example, hardly any of them have information on muzzle- 
loading or antique collectibles. The bigger your collection the 
more apt you are to have information somewhere on any 
firearm deal that comes your way. 


The basic reference materials of the trade. Without these basics to 
begin with, success in the firearms trade will be difficult unless your 
knowledge is great. 
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If you plan to deal with a few specific brands like I do with 
Brownings, Smith & Wessons, Colt Commemoratives, 
drillings, double rifles, and other combo guns, spend the time 
necessary to obtain all the information possible on them. You 
can never know too much or have too much information in 
your library. 
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NE OF THE MOST UNPREDICTABLE ASPECTS of 
the firearms trade are unforeseen trends. 
These trends will always seems to leave 
you stuck with too much in a firearm, or 
without the firearm you need for your anx- 
ious clientele. 

One of the most frequent ways a trend 
gets started among people seeking firearms is through the 
movies. For example, the Smith & Wesson Model 29 was mak- 
ing a small gain in popularity as a serious handgun for hunting. 
It was not popular for defense purposes because of the recoil. 
Prices held a reasonable rate for many years, even though the 
Model 29 was fairly scarce. 

When the “Dirty Harry” series of movies came out, the 
demand for the Model 29 escalated to enormous proportions. 
All it took was the glorification of this particular handgun as an 
intimidating, long-range, extreme-penetration manstopper to 
make it the most desired handgun possible at that time. 

This drove the prices of the Model 29s “in stock” up to 
nearly double what they had been virtually overnight. Their 
scarcity made all incoming shipments cost more, and final 
retail was profiteered by all those involved in the transactions. 

Did they cost more to make? Did shipping costs rise? Not 
hardly! The simple facts of high popularity and extreme scarci- 
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ty drove up the prices at all levels. All this occurred because of 
the emphasis placed on this model in the movies. 

This is not limited to the film industry either. All it takes to 
spur a fledgling craze for any new firearm is to have a gun 
writer tout its particular attributes in one of the many firearms 
publications. Of course, one writer writing about one firearm 
will not turn the gun world upside down. However, with so 
many firearm publications this particular firearm will surely be 
written about many times. With each reinforcing commentary 
or test of the firearm, the number of prospective customers for 
it will continue to grow. 

The firearms dealer who keeps abreast of the notoriety of 
various firearms in these publications will be able to reinforce 
the opinions of inquiring customers. When the firearm be- 
comes available, he will have built a base of potential cus- 
tomers convinced that this firearm will benefit them. He will 
also be able to command a price that allows him to make a rea- 
sonable profit for the firearm. 

Another means of setting a trend is media hype. As you will 
surely note, any new or unusual firearm that appears “too dan- 
gerous” for the common man will eventually have a segment 
in a news broadcast on the national networks. One such exam- 
ple is the Glock line of firearms. Once it was discovered by the 
media that the Glock could pass through airport metal detec- 
tors that were on a lower sensitivity range, they broadcast it as 
a terrorist weapon. 

Until then, the Glock line had been viewed as a “freak” 
handgun made of plastic composites no one could describe. It 
had a small but growing acceptance from the gun writers and 
gun-buying public, but the thoughts of an automatic handgun 
with no thumb safety was not appealing to many buyers. 

After repeated exposure on nightly national news, it 
became a very popular handgun—not because of the fact that it 
“might” pass through an airport checkpoint, but because the 
media gave it so much attention that it never would have 
received any other way. It was exposed to people who had 
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been thinking about buying a firearm for protection but were 
afraid they would not be knowledgeable enough to know what 
to ask for. Suddenly they knew a name to ask for. 

Other people felt that the Glock was doomed to extinction 
at the hand of Congress or the BATF. Both categories of these 
buyers went to gun shops and saw that it cost considerably less 
than several other quality handguns. The end result was that 
Glock went from minimal sales to instant notoriety, credibility, 
and volume sales. The media had attempted to squash another 
“menace firearm” and actually promoted its acceptance. 

If you think these are shameless and unethical methods of 
doing business, you should not be in the firearms business. 
Even though it may not be the best way to conduct fair busi- 
ness, it has happened hundreds of times and will continue to 
happen. As new trends evolve in the firearms trade, the dealers 
who keep up with the prospective benefits of firearm trends 
will continue to reap the benefits. 
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BASIC TOOLS 


TO OWN 


HERE ARE A FEW BASIC TOOLS a firearms 
trader will need. Of course, tools are like 
reference books—you cannot have too 
many of them. 

The most important of all is a bore 
light. It comes in several varieties by 
different manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. Some use available ambient light and others are bat- 
tery powered. 

The best one I have found is by Kleen Bore, as it can be 
used three ways. It can be used in the normal fashion by insert- 
ing the angled plastic stylus into the chamber or bore and acti- 
vating the light. Or you can use it as a tiny flashlight to exam- 
ine crucial areas by removing the stylus. If the batteries are 
dead you can remove the stylus from the end and use it with 
available ambient light. 

Such a light will illuminate areas that are concealing 
rust, corrosion, bore darkness, amount of usage, and other 
crucial elements that help you determine the value of the 
firearm. There have been many times I traded on a firearm 
only to find that when I got it home in a better light it was 
not as good as | thought, all because I did not carry my bore 
light with me that day. 
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Always check the bore of the firearm with a bore light. This will reveal 
how much or how little a firearm has been used. Be sure to check for 
wear or darkness at the breech end especially. 


Use a small flashlight to check out areas that are not clearly visible or 
are shadowed from your normal view. A little light can reveal many fre- 
quently unnoticed problems. 
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The next most important item to have is a pocket-sized tape 
measure. This is also crucial to finding out whether barrel or 
stock measurements meet factory specifications as designated in 
your trade publications. There are thousands of makeshift gun- 
smiths out there who delight in trying to make a factory firearm 
into the “perfect” firearm by shortening something on it. 


Another essential is to measure the barrel. Barrel shortening is the 
third most popular thing to do to make a firearm better (behind bluing 
and wood refinishing). 


Another useful device for people who plan to engage in 
trade on shotguns is a bore gauge. Some older shotguns were 
never marked as to their choke. Other shotguns may have been 
shortened or rechoked with no marking to that effect. 

The problem here lies in the fact that you may be buying a 
gun especially for its model and choke pattern, only to find out 
after the purchase that it is not choked as marked. If you have a 
bore gauge with you at the time of purchase, this may eliminate a 
serious problem of trying to get rid of a butchered shotgun. 

Since most firearm manufacturers do not use Phillips head 
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screws in their firearms, you should always carry at least one 
flat blade screwdriver. A small set used by opticians is best, as 
these are varied in size and are usually very strong. These can 
be extremely useful when removing grips, adjusting sights, or 
just observing if something works or not during a deal. 

A small magnet can be useful in making sure a firearm has 
not had replacement parts for all-steel parts. If it is supposed to 
be steel then the polarity pull of the magnet will be a good indi- 
cator of whether the part is original or a replacement. 

A dial, scale, or electronic read-out caliper is useful when 
checking headspace and the actual caliber of a rifle or hand- 
gun. For example, I have dealt with many drillings, and some 
may be advertised as one caliber and actually be another. Many 
drillings are not marked as to caliber perfectly, so the calipers 
help me decide actual caliber at the muzzle end and case depth 
in the chamber area. It is not normally practical to carry such a 
large device at a gun show (unless you have rented a table), but 
it is advisable to bring it with you and leave it in your vehicle. 


The main reason for the magnifying glass is to look at markings that 
are not discernable to the naked eye, such as the German proof marks 
on this older shotgun. 
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An especially useful device is a magnifying glass. One like 
the glass pictured is easy to hold, has a built-in, battery-operat- 
ed light, and has a super-magnification spot in the corner of it 
for those really hard-to-see places. This can be quite helpful in 
reading manufacturers’ names, proof marks, load ratings, and 
other items that were either lightly stamped or have worn 
badly over the years. 

These are the basic tools that all gun traders should have on 
them or nearby at all times. Almost every firearm you en- 
counter will require you to use at least one of these to verify 
something on it as being authentic. 


The basic tools to have nearby at all times: screwdrivers, magnifying 
glass, bore choke gauge, calipers, tape measure, bore light, and magnet. 
The oak cleaning kit from Gun Mate is also a handy device, as it gives 
you an easy-to-work-with platform to inspect from and numerous tools 
for minor repairs or cleaning. 


OBTAIN AN FFL 


EFORE YOU EVEN ATTEMPT to make your 
first firearms deal, get your own Federal 
Firearms License (FFL). It is illegal in 
every State to engage in the commerce of 
firearms trade without a Class 1 license. 

Obtaining a license 1s very easy. All 
you have to do is write to: 


Department of the Treasury 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
Licensing Division 

Washington, D.C. 20044 


They will either send you the proper application or direct 
you to the correct Regional Compliance Office. 

There is one problem involved in being a small-time, in- 
house-dealer. If you list your home as being your place of busi- 
ness to obtain the license, then the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms (BATF) agents have the right to come 
into your home and examine any firearms on the premises dur- 
ing your open hours listed on the application. (Your wife will 
love this part.) There is one good thing about this, and that is 
there are very few BATF agents to inspect all of the thousands 
of dealers. They typically ignore those that are not store-front 
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dealers, as they have neither the time nor the manpower to visit 
them all regularly. 

To prevent some heartache and inspection problems when 
the BATF comes, make sure all of your personal firearms are 
marked to reflect this fact. Also, keep your record books up to 
date. Even if you accept a firearm on consignment, you are 
required to log it in. 

If the consignment firearm is from an individual instead of 
another dealer, you must comply with local, state, and federal laws 
by filling out a 4473 Firearms Transaction Record and any other 
normal formalities, such as reording it in your log book or comply- 
ing with local restrictions.. It has come into the business, and it 
must leave legally or you could be in trouble with the BATF. 

The vast majority of dealers ignore this and simply do not 
log in the firearm to start with. Again, this is risky business and 
not recommended. 

It is aggravating to the person who has left the consignment 
firearm to go through the steps of obtaining handgun permits 
or enduring waiting periods to retake possession of a firearm 
they already own. You should explain this procedure to them 
before they leave in case you do not sell the firearm and they 
want to take it home. 

In any firearms transaction it is required that a 4473 form 
be filled out for the sale. You must stress to the purchaser that 
this is not registration of the firearm but rather a record-keep- 
ing device forced on you by the BATF in the 1968 Gun Control 
Act. You will keep these forms in your possession for a mini- 
mum of 20 years unless you lose them, the BATF confiscates 
them, or you leave the firearms business. If you go out of busi- 
ness you are required to send all records less than 20 years old 
to BATF headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The second record-keeping device you must keep up to date is a 
bound book which is a record of firearms logged in and logged out. 
The law requires that all pertinent information about each firearm 
sold and in your current possession be listed in this log book. It too 
must be delivered to the BATF if you go out of business. 
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Having a license is most beneficial. Most dealers treat you 
with more respect when you have one. When friends, neigh- 
bors, acquaintances, and relatives find out you have one, you 
can make regular profits by ordering direct from distributors. 

However, many locai dealers, national firearms manufac- 
turers, and firearms distributors will shun you. They feel that 
the store-front dealer who has a regular 9-to-5 business in a 
business district is more credible. They all seem to forget that 
most of them once had fledgling businesses that probably start- 
ed in a basement too. If ever confronted by an irate dealer who 
won’t deal with you because you are a small-time dealer, just 
ask him how he got started. If he didn’t start small himself, he 
either had another business that he ran the firearms business 
from or he inherited it. If he inherited it, then someone in his 
ancestry had to start small. 

An example of how ludicrous some are is the manufacturer 
Heckler & Koch (HK). A few years ago when semiautomatic 
versions of military assault rifles reached their height of popu- 
larity and bottomed out in price, HK had the lowest priced ver- 
sions you could find (besides AKs). The company was falter- 
ing and virtually begging for business from ads in Shotgun 
News. (You just do not see major manufacturers displaying ads 
in Shotgun News.) They then would sell to any dealer directly 
without going through distributors. 

Now, with the ban on their long guns imposed and some 
severe hype in the firearms publications with regard to how 
credible their handguns are, HKs are the highest priced 
handguns on the market. I have no doubt that they are very 
good, but I cannot understand where there is that much dif- 
ference. Also, they still deal direct with dealers, but they 
require you to send in a copy of your FFL, letterhead sta- 
tionary or voided letterhead check, a state tax license, anda 
photo of you in front of your store, which has to make a 
bold statement confirming its status as a firearms business. 
You cannot even buy accessories from Heckler & Koch 
without first meeting these requirements. 
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Some distributors will also require you to send in a copy of 
your state or local tax license. I advise that you get one any- 
way, as it too can help save you money, but you must remem- 
ber to collect the tax on sales and then pay it in to the state reg- 
ularly. If you do not do this you are guilty of tax evasion and, if 
caught, will become a felon. Once a felon you cannot have a 
gun dealer’s license anymore, cannot own a firearm again, and 
cannot vote. In other words, stay legal. 

When you are dealing at gun shows and through national 
advertisements, an FFL prevents you from having to pay 
another dealer a royalty for using his license to conduct your 
deals. If you walk into a store that has something you want, 
you can usually walk out after paying for it and giving the 
owner a signed copy of your FFL, even if the area has strict 
laws that you could not normally meet. However, you may 
have to pay tax here if you do not have a tax license or a copy 
of it with you. Always carry at least one copy of each with you 
in your wallet. You never know when you may need it. 

I was very hesitant to get an FFL and traded frequently for 
more than 10 years without one. I hope I never have to give 
mine up now, as it eases many of the common problems 
encountered in the firearms business. 

Once you first obtain your license, you will be bombarded 
by distributors trying to get your business (they have obtained 
your name from the BATF, which distributes lists of new and 
active dealers). The vast majority will not require a copy of a 
tax license. Send all of them a copy of your FFL and they will 
add you to their mailing lists; you may need something that 
only one of them will carry, or you will be able to use their 
mailings to see who has the best deals. In other words, the ben- 
efits of having an FFL far outweigh the pitfalls. 
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ETHICS 


OST OF THE ETHICS in the firearms trade 
are unspoken and well within the nor- 
mal realm of common sense. The one 
that causes most new people in the busi- 
ness a lot of heartache is never back out 
of a deal. 

Once you make a deal with a person 
on a firearm, either in person, by mail, or over the phone, 
then that is it. You do not come back later and say, “I’ve 
thought about it and just cannot do this now.” It is better to 
let the person you are dealing with think you are just stupid 
for making the deal rather than admit that you were stupid 
and now squelch on the deal. 

It is better to eat it and take a loss to someone else than to 
lose face on the original deal. Up to the point of squelching 
on the deal, you have given the impression that you must 
have had a good deal invested in it to start with, or you have 
more money than sense. Both of these are better than admit- 
ting ignorance. 

Once you hold a firearm for someone over the phone or 
they put a retainer down on it, never sell or trade it for a better 
deal. One time I took out an ad for a dainty little double rifle in 
Gun List. Before the ad came out I accepted a personal check 
from a dealer at a gun show for less than J advertised it for. I 
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was going to hold the rifle in my possession while his check 
cleared at my bank. 

That same day the ad came out in Gun List, and on my 
answering machine at home I had five inquiries about the rifle 
offering $300 more than I sold it for. Had I been an unscrupu- 
lous dealer I would have torn up the check and sold it to one of 
those many callers. Instead, I did the proper thing and carried 
through with my deal. I could have never faced that dealer 
again if I had not done this, and he never again would have 
bought anything from me. 

Probably the most common breach of ethics that occurs in the 
firearms business is misrepresentation. Never misrepresent any 
firearm, making it out to be something it is not. The most com- 
mon misrepresentation is promoting a firearm as new when it is 
actually used. If a firearm comes in that looks new but has burnt 
powder in the barrel, some dealers will simply clean it up and 
sell it as new, especially if they have the original box for it. 

This is not a good practice and will eventually catch up to 
you. Someone, somewhere will notice a difference, and the 
negative word-of-mouth advertising will hurt your business. 
The same goes for refinishing firearms to look new and selling 
them as such. 

Misrepresentation has happened to me more than once. For 
instance, in one case I had a gun I could not sell in my area but 
knew would sell well through a larger dealer. After I called the 
dealer and sent him a video of the firearm, he agreed on my 
price and told me to send it to him. Knowing in my mind that 
he was a reputable dealer and trusting that he would send the 
remittance as soon as the firearm arrived, I did. 

Weeks later J called to find out why my money had not 
arrived. The dealer simply stated, “Oh, I decided I do not want 
to buy it but decided to keep it anyway until I sell it for you.” If 
I wanted to wait to sell it | would have taken advertisements 
out for it myself! 

I asked him to return it at my expense, and he did so. 

While on the way back I sent the video to another dealer 
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and he thought it was such a good deal he sent the full amount 
before I sent him the firearm. 

Bait and Switch is when a dealer offers you a great gun at a 
low price, and then when you want to purchase it he tells you 
the original firearm has been sold but says he has another (not 
so) great deal for you. Car dealerships are famous for this. 

Even when something like this happens it is best to never 
burn bridges behind you, which means if someone does you 
wrong in a deal, just chalk it up to experience. You may need 
something from this person again, so just steer clear of him 
until you need him. Maybe he’ II realize you no longer do busi- 
ness with him and try to rectify the situation. 

Never push a gun on someone. Don’t ever say, “You don’t 
want that gun; I’ve got just what you need right here. Sure, it’s 
a little more expensive, but isn’t your life worth it?” Go into 
life insurance or new car sales if you have this kind of hard sell 
approach. You’l] make a lot more money per sale! 

Most people have already done some research on what type 
of firearm they want, even if they just saw it ina movie. Ifa 
person wants a particular firearm and has sufficient funds to 
buy it, then let him. However, if it is obvious he is buying the 
wrong firearm for the wrong reason, you should make a subtle 
suggestion to this effect, especially if it will save him some 
money. The time you take to explain something fully here 
could save a life or make the customer keep coming back. 

As you will find through the years, the firearms business 
practically sells itself with media and movie hype. Every time 
there is social unrest like the L.A. riots of 1992, your business 
will flourish. Every time some antigun group Starts stirring up 
trouble, your sales will increase. When a new firearm is used 
heavily in a popular movie, the sales for it are bound to escalate. 

The point here is that during the slow times when these social 
actions are not going on you need to be building a stable cus- 
tomer base that likes to deal with you. If you have practiced good 
business ethics when dealing with customers, they will come 
back, and especially when they really need a new firearm. 


Pen DBE A 


KNOW-IT-ALL 


N THE FIREARMS TRADE, ARMCHAIR EXPERTS ABOUND. 
These people have gained all their knowledge from 
reading many of the one-view-only firearms publica- 
tions. Consequently, they do know something about 
what they are doing, but only one side of it. 

I never profess to know everything about every 
firearm or every firearm company. The best I can do is 
gain specific knowledge about some that I enjoy dealing with 
and general knowledge about those I can make money with. 
Anyone who claims to know everything about every firearm 
ever made is out of his mind. That is why I keep my library cur- 
rent and my eyes/ears open. Someone I am conversing with may 
have experienced good results or problems I have not encoun- 
tered yet, and I am grateful for the information. 

The worst kind of know-it-all in this business is the cynic. 
He will make every effort to degrade you and your gun by 
making snide remarks, such as: 


“I hate to break up a love affair between you and 
your gun!” 

“What do you want for that piece of junk?” 

“J bought/sold one just last week for less than that!” 


About the only comeback for such remarks is, “I wanted to 
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sell it, not give it away.” My preference is to just walk away, as 
it is obvious this person is stupidly unprofessional. With an 
attitude like this he won’t be in the business for long. I’ve 
encountered many people who use this kind of approach, and 
they either learn to deal with people differently or die the slow 
death of poor sales. 

You gain business by being decent to people, not by insult- 
ing them! If you go out of your way to explain why you cannot 
make the deal they want, you will normally gain their respect. 
Customers and other dealers who respect you will return with 
more business. 

When someone approaches me with a prospect of a sale or 
trade that I cannot possibly participate in, I use the following 
statements: 


“I do not mean to degrade your firearm whatsoever, 
but I cannot offer that much.” 


“The firearm you are offering me is very hard for 
me to move in my area.” 


“That particular firearm is out of my normal field of 
expertise, and I do not know enough about it to deal 
with you.” 


As you can see, it is better to plead ignorance than to insult 
someone. This person may be a future customer and approach 
you with a better deal next time. If you insult him, he may 
never return. 


Mem CHAPTER7T 
DOING BUSINESS 


NATIONALLY BY MAIL 


HE LOWEST-OVERHEAD WAY to engage in the 
trade of firearms is by using Gun List and 
Shotgun News. Each offers an organized 
forum for listing classified and display 
advertising at a reasonable rate before an 
enormous targeted audience. A firearms or 
related ad that is placed in either one will 
usually get some response. 

Sometimes the response can come up to a year or more 
later, as people tend to hang onto these publications and read 
them later. Some subscribers will pass them on to friends who 
end up responding to an ad. For this reason I consider their cir- 
culation to be at least three times the advertised amounts of 
180,000 for Shotgun News and 65,000 for Gun List. 

I find something of interest in each issue of each publica- 
tion, so I keep it around for more than a year until I can afford 
the item or I forget why I kept the issue. Another reason for 
keeping them is that they will contain valuable information 
regarding last issue’s, last month’s, and last year’s prices. 
Although 90 percent or more are previously owned guns, they 
do reflect what the average prices are at that particular time. 
This will help you decide what price to list your firearm for 
and will also help to readily weed out abnormally high or low 
advertised prices. 
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Let’s now review how each of these publications work. 


Shotgun News 
Box 669 
Hastings, NE 68902 


Shotgun News (SN) is published three times monthly on the 
first, the tenth, and the twentieth. Each issue includes 140 to 
180 pages of classified and display advertisements. Display 
ads are set on random pages by the staff at SN, with the excep- 
tion of full-page ads, for which the buyer normally gets a 
selection of any page or section. 

Advertisers must supply their own camera-ready artwork or 
listings, although the staff at SN can be of assistance. The 
advertiser must also measure the ad and specify the size 
desired. A full rate schedule of display ad sizes is featured on 
page 2 of each issue. 

Since the majority of display ads in SN are for volume deal- 
ers and not dealers who sell individual firearms, subscribers 
have a tendency to skim over them quickly and dog-ear the 
corner of a particular page if they see anything of interest. 

It is best to make a note on the cover of what is on a particu- 
lar page in a particular issue because the pages are so thin that 
when you are skimming through it again looking for that same 
ad, you will probably skim right over it. And SN is so long that 
you do not want to waste time looking again and again for the 
same information. Also, you may have several copies lying 
around, and the information in each looks so similar it may 
take a long time to find the ad again. If you know the particular 
company by name, SN recently added a “Display Advertisers 
Index,” which can usually be found within the last four or five 
pages of each issue. 

The classified advertisements are built around the display 
ads on each page. It is a real eyeball workout to read the ads in 
SN, as they are not categorized. Each ad is placed as it reads 
when it comes in. Some classifieds will contain, in addition to 
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firearms, everything from watches to uniforms. Shotgun News 
has tried to semiorganize this by creating approximately 25 or 
more sections such as “Shotguns for Sale,” “Handguns for 
Sale,” “Miscellaneous for Sale,” etc. 

However, SN still has advertisers who insist on mixing 
everything into one ad, so be prepared to work through ’em 
when it comes to the classifieds. There is one good thing about 
the ads being mixed up in SN: since the ads are such a workout 
to read, most people apparently do not read them. There has 
scarcely been an occasion when I have called about something 
in SN and it was not there. 

Do not be discouraged from advertising in the SN classi- 
fieds. I am certain that every advertiser who offers a good price 
on a firearm will be contacted by an interested party. If it’s 
good enough I’!] probably call, as I scour the pages looking for 
bargains religiously. To make certain your ad is read, I recom- 
mend paying the extra price for boldface type and going with 
all capitals. Another good option is to reqest placement of the 
ad on the front, second, or third pages, which are probably the 
most heavily read. This, too, costs more, but ads that appear on 
these pages should bring immediate results. 

Another good source for up-to-date information on firearms is: 


Gun List 
700 E. State St. 
Iola, WI 54945 


Gun List (GL) has not been around nearly as long as Shotgun 
News, but it has already established itself as an industry leader. 
The best thing about GL is that it is organized completely. 

First off, every section of its classified ads is alphabetized, 
from “Air Guns” to “Winchesters.” A particular section may 
contain subsections. For example, Browning has a total of six. 
There are subsections for Browning handguns, shotguns, and 
rifles for sale, and just after each of these is a “Wanted” sec- 
tion. It is a good measure to always check these sections, as 
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someone out there may be looking for that dust gatherer 
you ’ve had for years. 

Everything within a subsection is in alphabetical, numerical, 
or chronological order. It depends entirely on the firearm manu- 
facturer designation and how the advertiser describes the 
firearm. I’ve seen ads that were clearly in the wrong place, but in 
these cases it was also apparent that the advertisers did not use a 
proper description or section designation in their ad requests. 

Sometimes a manufacturer will use all three ways of identifying 
its firearms. The most prominent example of these is Colt, which 
identifies models by name, as with the Diamondback and the 
Single Action Army; numerically, as with the AR-15; and by the 
year they first appeared or were invented, such as the 1908, 1911, 
and 1855. In Gun List there are specific sections for each method of 
indentification, and the ads all follow a particular order as you scan 
them. In other words, it is not hard to find what you want. 

Apparently, much like the classifieds in SN, display ads in 
GL are rarely read. Almost every time I have called about a 
firearm in one it was still there, and I usually do not call unless 
it is a bargain. It seems that most people scan the classifieds, as 
they are so simple and well organized, whereas the display ads 
are somewhat complicated to read and are all different. 

When people get GL they will usually look through it alpha- 
betically for firearms they are interested in and then lay it aside. 
Many times they never go back to scour the pages of display ads 
for the bargains some dealer may be wanting to get rid of. This is 
where I, and others like me, will make most of our deals. 

Many times | will get a truly good description of a firearm I 
think I can sell and then send in the money for it. Before I even 
get it I will already have it sold at a profit to another advertis- 
ing dealer in GL. The point here is that this dealer is much 
more big time than I am but has neglected a valuable source of 
possible inventory by not scouring the pages for deals. He 
could have bought the same gun at a much lower price than the 
one I sold it to him for had he just looked. 

Of course, this can backfire, as the gun may be completely as 
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described to me but may not be of the quality desired by the deal- 
er | have sold it to. It is now too late for me to return it on my 
“three-day privilege” to the advertising dealer, and the dealer I 
sold it to is returning it. At this point I am virtually stuck with the 
gun. However, it was usually a good deal to start with, and a sim- 
ple ad in GL or SN will move it at a smaller profit. 


SELLING THROUGH ADS 

When placing an ad for a firearm you want to sell, you must 
first examine your firearm to determine its condition. Next you 
should write out all the features, attributes, and discrepancies 
of the firearm. For example, let’s say it is a Belgium Browning 
Lightning Superposed with a long tang, round knob, ventilated 
rib, 26 1/2-inch barrels, modified and improved chokes, in 28 
gauge. You have decided that it is in an overall condition of 80 
percent. The barrels have edge wear and the blueing is very 
thin near the muzzles. The wood still has all the checkering, 
which is sharp, but the original high-gloss lacquer has many 
hunting dings and scratches. You also have the original box 
and some of the warranty papers. The box has much handling 
wear but is still a good protector of the gun. 

The fact that it has so much wear on it has reduced the 
firearm to a common hunting-grade gun. Brownings in pristine 
or new condition in this gauge and with chokes are desirable 
for collectors, especially with the original box and warranty 
papers. So despite the fact that your firearm has some wear, 
because of its gauge it will still command a near collector’s 
price as opposed to a firearm of similar condition in 12 gauge. 


1) The first thing to do is check a current issue of Gun List 
or Shotgun News to find a comparable firearm. It may take sev- 
eral issues to locate one, and you may even have to scour the 
display ads. See if the advertised price is close to what you are 
willing to take for the firearm. 


2) The next step is optional. If this firearm is something you 
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are not accustomed to dealing with and you have found a simi- 
lar one advertised, call the advertiser to see if he sold his and 
for what price. This will tell you whether or not he sold it easi- 
ly at the price he advertised. 

If he still has it, this tells you that either (a) his price is too 
high for the quality of the firearm, (b) the firearm is not as 
desirable as you once thought, or (c) the wording of his 
advertisement is poor. As you gain experience in the field of 
gun trading it will be easy to spot the problem causing his 
lack of a sale. 

If he sold it, ask if he had many calls about it. More than 
five calls on any one particular gun means the price was too 
good to be true. This tells you that you can command a little 
higher premium in your ad than he did. Unfortunately, since so 
many dealers read Shotgun News and Gun List, the advertised 
prices tend to set the current value of a firearm. All it takes is 
one ad from some idiot with an abnormally low price to ruin 
the established base. Everybody who reads these publications 
automatically assumes that the bottom is falling out of this par- 
ticular model, and they will no longer look for it at the old 
higher prices. 

Less than five calls means that it was close to the common, 
average price. This should be your asking price unless you just 
cannot take that little for it. 

If the price is much higher than what you were willing to 
take for the firearm, do not, under any circumstances, price it 
abnormally low. Surely you are not above making extra money 
on a firearm. Somewhere in the past or future you will have to 
eat a firearm because of a poor deal. This one will make up the 
difference of the loss. 


3) Make your ad as simple and straightforward as possible. 
All information should be in short, choppy, one- to three-word 
phrases. Using the aforementioned Browning as an example, 
the following ads show first the way the ad should appear and 
second, how one should not: 
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Lightning Superposed, Belgium, 28 gauge, 26 
1/2”, Vent, M/I, RK, 80% overall, good quail gun, 
original box & papers, $ price, name, phone number. 


Belgium Browning Lightning Grade Superposed 
in 28 gauge. It has edge wear and many hunting 
dings in the original lacquer finish. It has 26 1/2” 
barrels with a ventilated rib with the chokes being 
modified and improved. The stock has a round 
knob. I have the original factory carton with the 
original warranty papers. My price is $X XXX but is 
negotiable and trades are considered. Name, 
address, city, state, zip, phone number, time to call, 
extra shipping charges applied. 


At 20 cents per word, which one would you want to pay 
for? They both say the same thing, as some things are consid- 
ered standard operating procedure. In comparing them, first 
look at the opening words. In the first one the model designa- 
tion is stated up front, which means the ad will be placed in the 
proper section of the particular publication with all the other 
Lightning Superposed shotguns. The second ad will be placed 
with the “B”s in the Browning shotgun section, along with the 
BSSs and BT99s. In other words, it will be totally out of place, 
and someone who does not take the time to look all the way 
through the publication will never see the ad at all. 

The use of the abbreviations (see the chapter on abbrevia- 
tions) has shortened the ad considerably, reducing the cost. 
This is a major consideration since you may have to run the 
same ad several times to sell the firearm. Each time the ad 
runs, the amount you have invested in the firearm increases by 
that amount. If it runs long enough, all of your profit will be 
eaten by the advertising costs. 

Another main consideration in reducing the amount of 
words is that dealers scan the ads quickly. They want to look at 
a particular section and find what they are looking for fast. 
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They are not looking to read an essay about a firearm, and most 
of the time they will just overlook a heavily worded ad much 
like people overlook display ads. 

It is also not necessary to list anything at the end other than 
the price, your first or last name, and your phone number. It is 
assumed in the firearms trade that “no advertised price is the 
actual sale price,” so it is not necessary to list that it is for trade 
or that the price is negotiable. You can rest assured that every- 
one who calls about your ad will either try to trade you some- 
thing or offer a lower-than-advertised price. It is also SOP that 
the buyer pays for shipping. 

The worst part about the second ad is that it gives the per- 
son responding extra ammunition with which to degrade 
your gun over the phone while negotiating the final price or 
trade. He will say something like, “Well, I was really hoping 
to find one in a little better condition. I’ll have to re-blue the 
barrels and refinish the stock. Since I have to go to so much 
trouble, how about taking $X XX less than what you have 
advertised?” 

This is all well and good as long as the offered payment 
falls within an acceptable range. If not, he is laying a guilt trip 
on you for even putting such a “pathetic piece of junk” on the 
market. Someone who is good at overemphasizing advertised 
bad points about firearms can reduce the final price signifi- 
cantly. Once you accept the negotiated price, the deal is over. 


4) Now you simply send off your ad with the proper remittance 
to whichever publication you want to place it in. Since both 
Shotgun News and Gun List now have fax machines and accept 
Visa and Mastercard, I advise sending it by fax and telling them to 
put it on your credit card. This mainly saves time, and the sooner 
you get the ad in, the sooner calls will be coming in. 


5) When calls start coming in and you have speculators 
rather than buyers calling, make sure to get their names and 
phone numbers. Instruct all family members to make note of 
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who called, what they wanted, and their phone numbers. 
This gives you possibilities to call in case no one actually 
buys the firearm or someone does buy it and returns it for 
some reason. 

These names and phone numbers should be added to a 
continuing list in a ledger of prospective buyers for this par- 
ticular type of firearm. In case you trade or buy another one 
similar to it someday, you have immediate possibilities for 
selling it. 


6) Once a deal has been made that is acceptable to both par- 
ties, the buyer will send you certified funds for the full amount, 
including shipping (unless shipping was negotiated out of the 
deal). Standard shipping costs in the industry are $5 for hand- 
guns and $10 for long guns. It is substantially more for 
firearms in excess of $500. 

Never accept personal or company checks for firearms 
unless you and the buyer are willing to wait for the check to 
clear for a minimum of 30 days. The buyer should also send a 
signed copy of his Federal Firearms License or the license of a 
a dealer he can ship through. Another “no-no” is making Visa 
or Mastercard transactions over the phone or by mail. At any 
time within a four-month period, the buyer can squelch on the 
deal by telling his card representative that he did not order or 
receive anything from you. Bam, you are immediately billed 
for the original amount and he gets credited. He now has both 
the gun and the money. It is your burden to prove that the gun 
belongs to you and your burden to go get it. The problem here 
is that he has probably already sold it and you now have an 
unsolvable problem. Your only hope is to list it stolen by this 
previous buyer and hope it turns up somewhere. You can forget 
trying to get insurance to cover this type of loss. 

While you are waiting for the remittance there may be oth- 
ers who call about the same firearm. Again, make note of 
these, as the original purchaser may not be satisfied, and you 
need to sell it off of this one ad if possible. 
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7) Also, while waiting for the remittance go ahead and 
package the firearm. Make sure to put it ina slightly larger 
container even if you have the original box. The reason for this 
is so you can put filler paper around it to absorb shock while 
shipping. Believe me, there are enough antigun people work- 
ing for these shipping services today who will jump at the 
chance to destroy your gun. 

If the gun is a break-down model like the example used (the 
Browning Superposed), be sure to disassemble it. Wrap each 
section in newspapers or bubble wrap so that no sharp edges will 
cut through. This will prevent it from cutting through the ship- 
ping carton or scratching other parts inside the carton. 


8) When the remittance arrives, your firearm is ready for 
shipping to either the licensed purchaser or the licensed local 
gun store of an unlicensed buyer. Never send it to any address 
other than the one that is on the license. This may come back to 
haunt you someday when the BATF comes to visit and checks 
your books. Before shipping, log out the firearm to this dealer 
and perform the proper paperwork. 


9) Take the firearm to be shipped and be sure to insure it for 
the full amount of what it is worth. Do not simply insure it for 
the amount you sold it for. If it is lost or damaged, you must 
take into consideration that you probably cannot replace the 
firearm for either your customer or yourself for what the pur- 
chase price was. 

Also realize that it may be several months before you 
get compensated for the loss. However, you must reim- 
burse the purchaser immediately, as it is not his problem 
but yours. Of course, while you are waiting you are out 
money that you could have kept in circulation or invested 
to make you more money. So you are justified in insuring 
the firearm for the actual market value r; rest assured, they 
will try to negotiate you down on its value regardless of 
what you insure it for, so you may as well start high. 
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10) After the buyer receives the firearm, he has the privi- 
lege of inspecting it for a minimum of three days unless a 
shorter or longer time is negotiated before the purchase. Some 
dealers allow three, five, and even 15 days but the normal 
amount is three. 

I try to call the buyer after about what I feel would be the 
travel and inspection time (usually 10 days after shipping) to 
make sure he is satisfied and I can be released to spend the 
money on another firearm. This is optional, and even I do not 
do it consistently. On high-ticket firearms I strongly advise it, 
though, as it may be hard to get that money back if you reinvest 
it too quickly. 


11) If the purchaser is not satisfied with the firearm, he 
must return it to you before you send the money back to him. 
Why? Being the advertiser places you in the position of credi- 
bility in the deal. You would not send the gun to the customer 
first, hoping to get the license and the remittance later. You 
should not be expected to return the money before the firearm 
is returned. 

The firearm must also be returned in the same condition it 
was in when you sent it. If the gun had not been fired and the 
customer returns it having been fired, you do not have to reim- 
burse him for it. You should simply return the firearm to him 
with a letter of explanation that it was not returned in the same 
condition it was sent in. 

This is risky, as it places both the advertiser and the pur- 
chaser in a position of poor credibility. All attempts to recon- 
cile should be considered before rash decisions are made or 
name calling begins. 


12) An alternative to sending the firearm is sending pho- 
tos or videotapes beforehand. If there is any possibility of 
doubt expressed by either party this should be done, as ship- 
ping costs are not cheap and time is wasted sending the 
firearm back and forth. 
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When taking photos of a firearm, make sure to get close- 
ups of special features like wood pattern or engraving. It is best 
to send no less than three shots of the firearm: one of the 
receiver and stock area, one of the receiver and barrels, and an 
overall shot. Use a flat color background that is nonreflective 
to flash. In cases where color is not a main feature of the 
firearm, black and white glossy photos will usually produce 
better results than color shots. 

Videos are much more descriptive, as you can usually set 
the focus manually to within inches of the firearm and get 
every bit of it on film. I particularly like doing this, as the cus- 
tomer knows exactly what he is getting before he gets it. This 
way we both are relatively sure of the sale before the gun is 
sent. I almost always do this with firearms in excess of $1,000. 


13) One final thing you may encounter is the skeptical pur- 
chaser. This person has probably never bought anything of 
high value through a mail-order advertisement and will feel 
that he may be getting ripped off. He will ask to have the gun 
shipped C.O.D., and there is nothing wrong with this at all. If 
you really need to sell the firearm and you have no other inter- 
ested parties, this is a viable solution. 

Simply ask the caller to send remittance for the full amount 
of shipping charges and insurance, plus a signed copy of a 
Federal Firearms License which will indicate where to send it 
to. You have sold the firearm, and he is relatively certain of 
getting what he ordered without having to take the risk of send- 
ing a large amount of money and trusting you to send the 
firearm. One special note here is that you should be sure to 
request on the shipping label that all C.O.D. remittance be in 
cash only. The reasons are obvious. 


BUYING 
Buying firearms through advertisements is somewhat simi- 
lar but is a different procedure than selling. As soon as you get 
your copy of either Gun List or Shotgun News, scan sections 
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that are of importance to your collection or that you know you 
have a market for. I automatically go to the “Drillings and 
Combinations for Sale” section in Gun List. In Shotgun News | 
go straight to the “Shotguns for Sale” section. Hesitation will 
cost you a good deal every time. 


1) If you know everything you want to ask the advertiser, 
call him immediately unless it is a poor time of day. At the 
front of each Gun List there is a listing of all national telephone 
area codes (there is one in this book as well). Match the area 
code in the advertisement to these codes to find out what state 
the advertiser is in. 

Now get out your local phone book to see what time zone 
the advertiser is in. Do not waste your time calling at an irregu- 
lar hour. You should never call an advertiser past 10 P.M. in his 
respective time zone. You should also never call before 9 A.M. 

The reason for this is that most of the classified advertisers 
are listing their home phone numbers, and most have families. 
Most wives only tolerate their husbands’ gun trading and do 
not appreciate being awakened too late or early. It tends to 
make life hard on the advertiser for the next couple of days. 
Quite simply, this should be a rule in all cases unless when you 
call during a decent hour the party answering tells you to call 
back at an irregular hour. Another exception would be if all 
attempts during regular hours have failed. 


2) In case you do not know enough about the firearm you 
are calling about to respond instantaneously with questions to 
the advertiser, you should make a list of what to ask. 

Anticipate reactions to specific questions that will spur 
additional questions. For example, should you ask if the gun 
has scope mounts and the advertiser says yes, you should ask 
what type of mounts they are. Are they detachable, tip-off, see- 
through, factory installed, or a host of other possibilities? Your 
experience in the type of firearm you are calling about should 
give you some ideas to start with. 
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Drillings are mentioned many times in this text, so a display of what 
they are is in order. Notice this firearm has two shotgun barrels on top 
of a rifle barrel centered directly below. There are many other types of 
combination type firearms, such as a side-by-side shotgun and rifle 
(cape gun/buchsflinte), an over/under shotgun/rifle (combo gun or bock- 
buchsflint), an over/under rifle/shotgun (combo gun/bergstutzen), a 
shotgun on top with a heavy-caliber rifle on the bottom and a small-cal- 
iber rifle on the left or right side (bockdrilling), a double rifle on top with 
a shotgun underneath (double rifle drilling, doppelbuchsdrilling), a dou- 
ble shotgun with a rifle-caliber barrel on the bottom and a small-caliber 
rifle in the middle of the rib (vierling), a three-barreled shotgun (shot- 
gun-only drilling), a heavy-caliber rifle beside a shotgun barrel on top of 
a rifle barrel of the same caliber as that on top (cross-eyed drilling), or 
a double shotgun with a small-caliber rifle down the middle of the center 
rib. As you can see, this is not an easy field to be an expert in (and | 
make no claim to be one), especially since hardly any of these combina- 
tions were ever made in the U.S. One thing to remember about these is 
that they are usually very expensive. If one is very cheap it must be bro- 
ken, damaged, or obsolete-calibered. 


3) If the firearm meets your expectations over the phone, 
then always ask if the advertiser will take any less for it. It does 
no harm to ask, and you will be surprised at how many will 
automatically reduce the price by a significant amount. 
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Many will say “I’1l pay shipping.” This means they are firm 
on the price but are willing to compensate you a little on the 
deal. Do not even attempt to drive the price down any more, as 
this will just tick the advertiser off and may even cause him to 
renege on the shipping. In other words, be tactful and do not 
push your luck. Extra attempts beyond the first one are consid- 
ered unprofessional. 

Many times you will see ads that say “negotiable” or 
“OBO” (or best offer). This means the advertiser is willing to 
listen to offers on the firearm. Do not call and waste his time 
unless you are willing to commit to your offer. If he lists his 
price at “$500, negotiable” do not call and ask, “What’s your 
best price?” It is your responsibility as the caller to decide what 
is the most you are willing to pay and make an offer. He will 
either accept or reject the offer and will usually make a coun- 
teroffer in response to yours. 


4) If the firearm has not been sold already, reserve it after 
negotiations. Get the advertiser’s full name and address so you 
can send him the payment. 


5) Obtain certified funds for the full price of the firearm 
plus the shipping costs (if applicable). Send the payment to the 
advertiser along with a signed Federal Firearms License. If 
you do not have your own FFL, contact a local dealer who will 
agree to have the firearm shipped to them. They will usually 
charge you a small amount for this service. 


6) If the firearm is already sold when you call, you 
should leave your name and number in case the first person 
the advertiser sold it to is not satisfied. Also, often the first 
person who calls and reserves a firearm never sends the 
remittance. You will now be on the advertiser’s list of 
callers and may have a second chance to buy the gun later. 


7) If you are in a hurry for the firearm, ask the advertiser if 
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he will ship it 2nd or Next Day Air if you send enough for ship- 
ping to cover the extra costs. Most will comply. However, do 
not push someone into doing this as he may simply not have 
enough time to go to this extra trouble. 


8) If you are skeptical about the legitimacy of the dealer 
you can ask to have the firearm sent C.O.D. Many dealers will 
comply with this as well but some get really mad, as they know 
you do not trust them. 

If the dealer does go along with this, send the full 
amount of what you expect the shipping charges and insur- 
ance will cost. This way the advertiser is not investing any 
of his cash in your venture. He has nothing to lose at this 
point, as he has virtually sold the firearm and you can be 
certain it will arrive. 


9) Upon arrival of the firearm, you have a minimum of 
three days to examine it, unless more or less time was negotiat- 
ed over the phone prior to arrival. You should go through the 
examination as described in the “Grading” chapter of this 
book. If the firearm is not as described in the ad and on the 
phone to the point that you no longer want it, contact the adver- 
tiser again before returning it. 

You should describe tactfully the discrepancies in full and 
explain that you will be returning it. If the advertiser has not 
included a copy of his FFL you need to ask him to send you 
one before returning it, as it has to be logged in and logged out 
of your books. 

Another reason to call and express the reason for return is 
the advertiser may have known it was not as described all 
along. He may have been waiting to get it into your hands, 
expecting you would not want to go to the expense of returning 
it. At this point he will generally negotiate a considerably less- 
er amount for the firearm and will return the compensation 
amount to you. 


It is up to you to decide which is the best route to take at this 
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point: return the firearm at your expense and only receive the 
price you paid minus the original shipping amount (as the 
buyer pays both ways), or keep it at a lower price. 


TRADING 

There is not much difference in the procedure of trading 
firearms versus that of buying or selling. The main difference 
is that one or both parties will replace part of the advertised 
asking price with the agreed value of the traded firearm. 

Here is an example of how this takes place. An advertiser 
has a particular firearm he is asking $2,000 for in the ad. A 
caller has a firearm that both he and the advertiser agree is 
worth $600 in trade toward the advertised firearm. The adver- 
tiser agrees to accept it in partial trade for his firearm. The pro- 
cedure will be as follows: 


1) The advertiser holds his firearm for the caller. 


2) The advertiser sends the caller a copy of his FFL so the 
caller can send him his firearm. 


3) While waiting for the caller’s firearm, the advertiser 
retains information from all other callers in case this particular 
deal does not materialize. 


4) The advertiser can go ahead and package his firearm so 
shipment can be immediate if necessary. (I usually wait to 
see what the caller’s firearm looks like before going to this 
trouble.) 


5) The caller waits for a copy of the advertiser’s FFL. 
Meanwhile, he packages his firearm so it will be ready for 
shipment upon arrival of the FFL. He should also go ahead and 
include a copy of his FFL inside the package, as he will be 
receiving a firearm back from the advertiser—either his in 
return or the traded firearm. 
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6) The caller obtains certified funds for the full difference 
or “boot” amount between the advertised amount and the 
trade. In this example it will be $1,400 plus all shipping costs 
(unless negotiated out of the deal). 


7) Upon arrival of the advertiser’s FFL, the caller sends the 
trade firearm and the balance in remittance to the advertiser. 


8) Now the caller has to wait for his firearm to arrive at 
the advertiser’s address and then give him three days to 
inspect the trade. 


9) If the advertiser decides the trade item(s) is not as good 
as the caller described, he may make a counteroffer by phone. 
If he does, it is up to the caller whether or not to accept, but at 
this point, if the return charges are about the same amount as 
the counteroffer difference, it is obviously best to accept the 
offer. If not, the caller should allow the advertiser to cash the 
certified funds to pay for the return of the trade firearm. The 
advertiser should send the balance of the money in certified 
funds; however, most will send a personal or company check. 
At this point there is nothing you can really do about the situa- 
tion but accept it. 

Or, alternatively, the advertiser may simply return the trade 
item to the caller at the caller’s expense by sending it C.O.D. 
The caller has no choice in this situation but to pay the charges 
or lose the firearm. 


10) If the trade goes as planned, the advertiser sends his 
firearm to the caller. The caller then has three days (unless oth- 
erwise negotiated) to inspect the advertised firearm. 


11) If the caller is not satisfied with the advertised firearm 
he can call the advertiser and try to counteroffer the trade. This 
rarely works, so the caller can either accept the trade as it is, or 
return the advertised firearm. 
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12) Assuming the advertiser agrees to a counteroffer made 
by the caller, he will send the caller the extra amount negotiat- 
ed. Again, this would be an unusual situation, so don’t expect 
that it will happen. 


13) Assuming the advertiser does not accept the counteroffer, 
the caller must now repackage the advertised firearm and return 
it to the advertiser. (Do not send it C.O.D., as the advertiser may 
not accept it upon arrival, and then you will just have to send it 
all over again and will end up losing more money on shipping.) 


14) When the advertiser receives his original firearm he 
will then return the caller’s firearm and the balance of the 
caller’s original remittance minus shipping charges. Again, the 
caller bears all shipping charges for the advertiser’s firearms 
as well as his own. 


Firearms business conducted through the mail ts based on 
trust. The buyer/caller must trust the advertiser to not only rep- 
resent the firearm accurately and fairly but also to send it when 
paid for. Again, the advertiser is placed in the credible position 
and the buyer/caller is placed in the skeptical position. 

The advertiser is assumed to be credible because he is a 
dealer or is involved in the trade. It is actually scary when you 
think about the possibilities of rip-offs here. Fortunately, there 
have been very few shady characters over the years in this type 
of dealing, and the ones who are not credible do not stay in 
business for long. 

When you are in possession of another person’s firearm(s) 
during a trade or purchase, the deal is not over until both par- 
ties are satisfied or the inspection period elapses. During this 
time you are responsible for the firearm. If it is supposedly 
new and unfired, do not fire it until the deal is over. If the other 
party says it is permissible to fire the firearm, then do so to 
make sure it works, otherwise you really only get to look at it 
while in your possession. 
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If you ever have bad experiences with dealers in either Gun 
List or Shotgun News, then let the publishers know about it. They 
believe in responsible advertising and will take measures against 
the advertiser to make sure your situation is cleared up. If the 
advertiser remains a problem, they will pull his advertising. 


BUYING, SELLING, 
AND TRADING AT 
GUN SHOWS 


UN SHOWS ARE THE SECOND lowest-over- 
head operation a firearms trader can use to 
make firearms transactions. Depending on 
the location and billing of the show, you 
can put your firearms in front of hundreds 
or thousands of interested individuals and 
other traders. 

The best thing about gun shows is that you get to see and 
touch a wide variety of firearms you have been reading about. 
Many times there will be someone there with the latest offer- 
ings of the sporting trade. Or there may be someone with a spe- 
cial collectible piece you’ve been trying to find for years. 
Either way, there will almost always be something of interest 
you’ve been wanting to see. 

The only problem with gun shows is the legality of the 
transactions that take place. If you are a dealer from a state 
other than the one the show is being held in, you can sell a 
firearm to any individual or other dealer there. However, you 
cannot deliver the firearm legally to either of them while there. 
This is not my rule; it is the BATF rule. 

If you sell to another dealer with a Federal Firearms 
License, you can accept a copy of his FFL and ship the firearm 
to him upon your return home. If you sell to an individual, he 
must obtain an FFL of someone you can ship the gun to. If he 
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Looking for rare or unusual items? A gun show is a prime location to 
build important contacts for finding what you want. There are usually a 
multitude of serious collectors at them, such as Jack Schubert of 
Lakeland, Florida, who set up this display. He traveled several hundred 
miles to show these rarities. 


cannot provide one before you leave the show, he will have to 
send one to your address. If you are attending a show in your 
home state the transaction is somewhat easier by BATF rules. 
You can usually sell long guns over the table to individuals and 
other dealers who are also from your home state. The gun 
show is considered a legal extension of your established busi- 
ness by the BATF as long as it is in your home state. 

Handguns can also be transacted between FFL dealers at the 
show, with the purchasing dealer being allowed to take immedi- 
ate possession, but only if he is from the same state. Most cities, 
counties, municipalities, and states have radically different 
handgun procurement procedures. Some, like Georgia, require 
only that the purchaser possess a valid Georgia driver’s license 
to take immediate possession of a purchased handgun (as of this 
writing in 1992). Other states have enacted waiting periods, and 
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I’m sure there are some places in Georgia that have procedures 
that are tougher than the state law. 

As laws are so radically different everywhere gun shows 
are held, it is advisable to study them before attending. The 
examples given here may be out of date even by the first print- 
ing of this book. There is a complete listing of state laws in the 
BATF manual entitled State Laws and Published Ordinances. 
However, even a recent issue may not contain laws enacted 
since its last printing. In other words, it may not always be cor- 
rect, and it especially won’t contain all local laws. 

Do not take someone’s word for the local laws. Take the time 
to check them out by contacting state and local law-enforcement 
agencies (police, sheriff, magistrate, clerk of court, district attor- 
ney, attorney general, etc.). It could save you from having to face 
some serious embarrassment or legal trouble. Of course, these 
rules apply only to those people who abide by them—until those 
who don’t are caught. The legalities are generally neglected, 
especially in transactions between dealers. But someday all these 
transactions will catch up with these dealers and cause some seri- 
ous problems. It is best to stay legal, even if it costs you a deal. 

There are basically two types of traders or dealers at gun 
shows. There are those who rent a table from the promoter and 
try to sell their firearms and buy or trade firearms with other 
dealers or individuals. This type will usually have an FFL. And 
there is the floor walker, who may or may not have a firearm 
with him to sell or trade to other floor walkers or to the table 
renter. This person may or may not be a licensed dealer. 

The table renters at gun shows typically regard floor walkers 
and other individuals as totally ignorant on the subject of 
firearms. They seem to regard themselves as having superior 
knowledge for the mere fact they have a table and a special 
badge to wear at the show. I know this for a fact, as | am as 
guilty of this as any other dealer. I also know this to be fact 
because I rarely ever rent a table now and will floor walk with 
an engraved Browning. I may as well have a box of nuts and 
bolts, as this is as much as they consider my firearms in trade or 
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for purchase. This is the most likely way to encounter the kind 
of comments mentioned in the “Don’t Be a Know-It-All” chap- 
ter. Table renters should read that chapter so they will realize 
what kind of business they are missing by being insulting. 

When working a gun show you should always take some 
reference material with you in case someone Offers you a rea- 
sonably good deal. You will especially need to have a current 
Gun Trader’s Guide, Gun List, and Blue Book of Gun Values. If 
you deal in specific brands or types of firearms, you should 
also consider taking good reference material on them as well. 

If you are a table renter you should keep this material out of 
sight behind the table. If you are a floor walker you should 
carry an attaché case or leave the material in your vehicle. The 
main reasons to keep them out of sight are so as not to display 
your ignorance of firearms and their prices and to keep people 
from bothering you to borrow them for a minute. 


An overview of the Marietta, Georgia, gun show sponsored by Matt 
Eastman at the Cobb County Civic Center. Various displays are visible. 
Notice the amount of traffic which you can expose your firearms to and 
the variety of ways you can display firearms. 
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A parallel display by Harvey Broome of Fitzgerald, Georgia, at a gun 
show. Notice how he keeps the butt of each firearm from extending into 
the aisle. This lessens the possibility of a passer-by knocking one off. 
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Several cases of Brownings also owned by Harvey Broome, displayed at 
a gun Show in an attractive and orderly way. People do not have to 
search over all Broome’s displays for what they want; his firearms are 
grouped by manufacturer or according to other characteristics. 
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Need books and reference material? You'll probably find it at. a gun show. 
You also get to examine them without taking a chance on their not being 
what you want. This display is by Scott Segrest of Lilburn, Georgia. 


An excellent way to protect expensive handguns from theft or mishan- 
dling at gun shows is to encase them. This fine collection of Colt Single 
Actions is well protected yet clearly visible to onlookers. This set is 
owned by Lamar Poole, Log Cabin Gun Shop, LaGrange, Georaia. 
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An excellent alternative to simply laying your firearms on a table is to 
bring upright gun racks to the show. Not only can the floor-walkers see 
what you have, but they can also see you from across the room. You 
can line your firearms up strategically, as Stan Pullen of Jonesboro, 
Georgia, has done to maximize his display space with extra firearms. 
You will also note that he uses an electronic theft device. 
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You can be creative, putting together attractive displays like Jack 
Schubert’s. Each firearm is easily recognizable and easy to pick up 
(with permission), and yet the looker does not have to touch it to see 
virtually every feature. 
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Cheap, but effective. This display by Hardy's Store of Homer, Georgia, 
shows the most cost-effective method of preventing your firearms 
from just walking away at a gun show. It may not be state-of-the-art, 
but a piece of rope will suffice in a pinch. 


This display by Stan Pullen of Jonesboro, Georgia, features the best 
protection from theft at gun shows that is currently available. lf the 
couplings are pulled apart (lower left of picture below 645 S&W), a 
noticeable alarm will alert the owner. The cord is left loose enough so 
potential customers still have an opportunity to look at the firearm 
without setting off the alarm. 
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Floor walkers who have firearms for sale or trade should not 
impose on the privileges the table renter has paid for. Should 
another person walk up to you and want to work a deal on your 
firearm, do not block the front of a paid table renter’s display. 

While you too have paid to get into the show and carry your 
firearm to sell, the table renter has reserved actual floor space 
for his display. Your business can be conducted at the end of an 
aisle, at a table that has not been rented, or a host of other 
places that will not interfere with a paid renter’s display. 

Should you decide to be a table renter at a gun show, here 
are a few helpful hints: 


1) If you have a multitude of handguns or several 
tables of long guns, a wired security system would 
be a good investment. Gun shows are frequently 
stalked by thieves who will just walk to an untended 
table, pick up a firearm, and walk out of the show 
with it. No amount of security by a promoter will 
prevent all of this. I’ve seen many dealers lose 
firearms at shows, but I’ve never seen anyone get 
caught stealing a firearm. 

Some table renters hire a person to stand in the 
aisle beside their table acting like a potential customer. 
This person will watch the floor walkers who approach 
the table to make sure nothing disappears. The alarm 
system is more practical, efficient, and less expensive 
than hiring someone. Also, the aisles are crowded 
enough already without putting clutter into them. 


2) Make sure long guns do not extend into the 
aisle. Every time people walk by who are not paying 
attention they will bump into your long guns. Each 
time this happens it causes the firearm to get another 
nick in it, continually lowering its value. I suggest 
pulling firearms farther into your seating area or 
using upright or horizontal racks. 
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3) Do not bring junk to a gun show. A gun show 
is just what it says it is. Virtually every table renter 
who has guns and every floor walker who comes in 
to a show will say that gun shows are becoming glo- 
rified flea markets. Jewelry, coins, t-shirts, books, 
knives, camo gear, militaria relics, art and posters 
are degrading the once true meaning of having a gun 
show. Of course, if you are a table renter and have a 
few odd items you need to dispose of, most other 
renters can appreciate the situation. At many shows 
you attend these days, more than 50 percent of the 
tables will be occupied by junk dealers. This turns 
them into junk shows with a few firearms thrown in. 


4) Wrap all ammunition in cellophane type wrap. 
The things that will cause gun shows to cease are 
people who bring loaded guns into them and people 
who leave ammo unattended. I personally feel no 
ammunition, wrapped or not, should be allowed into 
guns shows. The potential for serious mishap is 
extreme here. 


5) Make sure you bring all accessories and boxes 
for each firearm you have for sale. Most people will 
ask about them, and nothing is more discouraging 
than knowing a firearm has something else that goes 
with it but the seller forgot to bring it. The statement 
“T’ll be glad to ship it to you” just is not convincing 
enough to make the sale. 


6) Leave your “DO NOT HANDLE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION” and “NOT FOR SALE, 
DISPLAY ONLY” signs at home, or don’t bring 
firearms that you do not want handled to the show. 
The exhibitionist style of gun show is virtually 
nonexistent now. Everyone coming in wants to han- 
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dle something new and different, and if your 
firearm(s) are too precious to be handled they 
should not be there. Someone will ignore the signs 
and pick it up anyway. 


7) Make sure each firearm has a price tag on it. 
Who wants to ask the price of each firearm he might 
be interested in? Nobody! Most floor walkers will 
just cruise on by tables of unpriced firearms. This is 
no way to incite business. Also, be sure to include 
any and all pertinent information about the firearm 
on the tag. 


8) Create a pleasing display for your firearms. 
You should have a cover for the table, and the most 
appealing to draw attention are solid colors in satin- 
type material. It should have a border or fringe as 
well. Almost all tables are 8 feet long and 2 to 4 feet 
wide, so make enough to cover all tables you intend 
to rent at each show. 

The horizontal rack appeals to me more than rows 
and rows of firearms. However, the expense of these 
types of racks or the space available may not allow 
you to use them. Rather than just laying the firearms 
flat on the table, obtain some 1/2-inch dowel rods and 
cut them off in 4- to 6-inch lengths. By inserting them 
into the trigger guards of the firearms, you can lay 
each one on the table on an angle. It is more appealing 
to the eye of the potential customer and allows him to 
see almost all of the firearm without picking it up, 
rather than just one side. 


9) Use some kind of overhead display that is easy 
to spot. A lot of potential customers will see items they 
would like to buy on the first pass through the gun 
show. On the next pass they may be intent on buying 
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what you have but may forget where you are or be 
looking the other way as they come by your table. 

On their way out they will be looking for your 
table. If you have a distinctive overhead banner or 
fixed display, they will remember this and return to 
make the purchase. 


10) Make sure to have a “BUY—SELL— 
TRADE” sign. It is naturally assumed among dealers 
and traders, but the average inexperienced floor walk- 
er may not know you participate in all three aspects of 
the firearms business. This can open an otherwise 
closed avenue of profit with a floor walker. 


11) Have business cards prominently displayed 
with a pen on your table. If you have to go away for a 
few minutes and someone comes by wanting one of 
your firearms but cannot wait for you to get back, they 
can write down the information and call you later. 


12) On this same subject of leaving your table, 
don’t! Nothing is more aggravating at a show than to 
find what you’ve been looking for only to have the 
owner not be present. If you leave your table in the 
care of another dealer or family member, make sure 
he or she can make a sale by having all items proper- 
ly marked. Also, the danger of losing items to theft 
heightens when you are not present. 


13) Bring your credit card redemption material 
with you. It is turning into a plastic society, and this 
can increase your sales dramatically at gun shows. 


The problem with gun shows is that you have to make 
expensive decisions on the spot without the luxury of an 
inspection period. You will encounter more problem firearms 
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at a show than anywhere else. It seems that people now look at 
gun shows as a place to get rid of their problem firearms. For 
this reason you should be skeptical of every firearm that is 
being sold or traded to you. Your observation skills and 
firearms knowledge will be tested at every show, whether you 
are a floor walker or a table renter. 


TRANSACTIONS AS A TABLE RENTER 
While sitting at your table(s) or walking the floor with your 
wares displayed, you are waiting for floor walkers and other 
dealers to examine them for purchase or trade. 


1) Sales are no problem other than the aforemen- 
tioned legalities involved at the particular show. It 
is best to let them sell themselves. Prospective cus- 
tomers probably already have an idea they want 
what you have, or they wouldn’t be picking it up and 
looking at it. 

The problem at this point is addressing opposi- 
tion to your firearm expressed by someone not com- 
pletely convinced about purchasing it. In other 
words, you should know each firearm you have to 
sell and all its attributes, features, and discrepancies. 
You should always promote the features and 
attributes openly. 

Never talk about problems or discrepancies until 
the potential customer mentions them. Always 
assume he is knowledgeable enough to see what is 
wrong with the firearm. If you start bringing up all the 
minor things that are wrong with the firearm, it is just 
giving him more ammunition with which to drive 
your price down. Also, you are giving yourself a sub- 
liminal message that the firearm is not worth as much 
as you are asking. When he makes a counteroffer, 
you’ve almost convinced yourself to take it. This is 
common among new dealers/traders. Trying to act 
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knowledgeable, they inadvertently expose their igno- 
rance and talk their own firearms down in price. 


2) Purchases are just the opposite. You want to 
examine the firearm as closely as possible to find as 
many discrepancies as possible. When you have 
found enough, it is time to try to drive the price down. 

Make a counteroffer to the firearm owner, but first 
point out that the firearm is not as good as what you 
are looking for. Point out that it is scratched or that it 
has mismatched numbers, improper factory equip- 
ment, a shorter-than-normal barrel, or, if nothing else, 
is simply the right gun with the wrong caliber. 


3) Trades are more difficult, as you both will be 
examining each others’ firearms trying to find as 
many faults as possible. Let’s say you purchase a 
firearm from someone for $200 that you can sell for 
$400. If you take it to a gun show and find someone 
interested who has a firearm which you can sell pos- 
sibly for $200, you need to ask a cash difference of 
$300 from the other person. 

He will probably scoff at the possibility of you 
allowing only $100 in trade for his firearm. You 
may even make him mad enough to leave, but most 
likely he will make a counteroffer of $200. 

At this point you need to counteroffer for $125 
saying something like, “It may take me a year to sell 
your firearm and I can sell mine much quicker. ] 
need to have some extra incentive to compensate for 
the extra time.” He will see that you are trying to 
make a reasonable effort to deal with him and may 
even have empathy for your situation. But don’t 
expect it to be over just yet. 

He will now make another counteroffer of about 
$175, which is close to what you can accept. The 
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next offer should be as much as you can possibly 
have in the firearm. Say something like, “I’ll split 
the difference with you and allow $150 for your 
firearm in trade for mine.” 

If he accepts it you have obtained a $200 firearm 
for minus $50 and put $200 cash back into your 
pocket to use for other investments. When you sell 
the firearm you have just traded for $200 you will 
have actually drawn in a total profit of $250 instead 
of selling the originally purchased firearm fora 
$200 profit. Trading can sometimes get you into 
firearms at a much better price than purchasing 
them outright. 

You must always know what you have invested 
in a firearm so you can get a profit out of it. 


- 
CONTACTS” RECORD 
KEEPING 


HE THING THAT WILL KEEP MORE and more 
deals coming your way is keeping up with 
who wants or likes particular types of 
firearms. You should either keep a log 
book or compile a computer list to include 
every “contact” you make in the business. 

Many people you encounter through 
response to advertisements in Gun List and Shotgun News 
will ask that you keep them in mind for any other firearms 
similar to what they called about. In addition to recording 
the particular likes and dislikes of regular customers to 
your store, you should do so for any contacts you make at 
gun shows 

Since I primarily deal through Gun List and Shotgun News, 
plus gun shows, I make notes of who likes the types of firearms 
I like. Iam not in the firearms trade for profit so much as 
obtaining pieces for collections. Knowing who likes what I do 
helps me know where J can “move my collection” (or pieces of 
it) in case I need some cash in a hurry. 

Another good list to keep is the toll-free numbers of all dis- 
tributors you normally purchase through. An example of its 
usefulness would be if you were at a gun show and someone 
tried to sell or trade you a current manufactured firearm at 
what he claims to be a “good deal.” A call to a distributor will 
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clear this right up, and since there is no charge for the call you 
can use any pay phone easily. 

If you have been in business a while, you probably have many 
envelopes that once contained remittance, on which on or in which 
are the phone numbers of former purchasers. You can easily make a 
list from these and your 4473 Firearms Transaction Record forms. 

When you have a list built you will have an invaluable 
source of where to get something you need—or where you can 
send something you do not need. Most of the advertised deal- 
ers in Gun List and Shotgun News will welcome virtually any 
firearm you want to send them on consignment. This means 
more stock and more potential profits for them, and I have yet 
to have one refuse to accept anything I wanted to send. Most 
charge a percentage of what you are asking, and this amount 
varies. If you want a specific amount for your firearm, you can 
tell them to take your price and add their commission to it. 

Assuming you want to simply sell a firearm to one of these 
dealers, you had better have a good price on it, as most are just 
like you—they want it as cheap as possible to cover for any 
mistakes they might make. It is also your responsibility to ship 
it to them and pay all costs. If you decide after a few months of 
it not selling with them that you want it back, you have to pay 
to send it back to yourself as well. 

Some of these dealers may charge you for just trying to sell 
it for you. I have never encountered anyone who charged for a 
firearm they did not sell, but I am sure there are some out there 
who do. 

This network of dealers or traders you can reason with can 
evolve into important liaisons for boosting your business. One 
such liaison story was told to me by Louie Hegidio of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. He took a chance in contacting Rudy 
Dotzenrod of Wyndmere, North Dakota, to obtain a certain 
type of shotgun he was looking for. Upon contacting Rudy, 
Louie found that he was continually obtaining certain rifles 
that Rudy needed, while Rudy was accumulating too many of 
the shotguns Louie needed. 
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They swapped firearms for many years just by sending 
what they had and could not use to one another. They would 
each assess what came in from the other and return a firearm 
the other needed that was of near or equal value. This went on 
for several years, and neither had met face-to-face until Rudy 
decided to attend a Knoxville gun show. 

After dinner they decided to see if either owed the other any 
money. After several hours of revealing and comparing money 
turned on each trade they found the total to be within just a 
hundred dollars or so, and not worth worrying about. Such 
complete honesty is rare in today’s world, but it can be found 
in the firearms trading network, which is very trusting. 

A few of the best traders | have met or dealt with are as follows: 


Rudy Dotzenrod 

752 7th St. 

Wyndmere, ND 58081 

Has a monthly list of current stock and usually has very 
good deals. Has a varied line and virtually no new firearms. 
Likes to trade but prefers to trade in person. Will buy large col- 
lections. Always open to offers. 


Rod or Bryan Fuller 

Ril, Box 177 

Grant, NE 69140 

One of the easiest-to-talk-to dealers I’ve found. Listens to 
and considers all trades. Very accommodating. Has wide line 
and especially large variety of Browning firearms. 


Louie Hegidio 

P.O. Box 23350 

Knoxville, TN 37933 

Likes collectible firearms primarily, but willing to listen to 
trades of any kind. 
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Bill Hicks 

P.O. Bex 47432- 

Minneapolis, MN 53447 

thas omermmows live of ftreaams ow hand. You can tind about 
pon teeng Vow weed Dere. Has a wie selection of odd Browning 
CUO 


Jaqua’s Fine Guns, Inc. 

800 E. Bigelow Ave. 

Findlav, OH 4540 

tiave a Wwemerdous assortarent vf firearms, although they 
specisiere ia Sporteag Clews of late. If yeu are loeking ter 
smgctieg special, Jagua’s will usually have ut, as well as com- 
unos toeanmes The Sest part ss theit financing program, as dis- 
cussed et foe “Fiesectis” chepeer of this Pek. 


Bod Jones 

L719 W. Berry St. 

Fort Werth. TX 7oLlo 

Pretecs <irtilings. combos. and other quality 
Gorman, Agesireae fircacmes. | Comsrder hum an abselute autheri- 


hy Oe (ese types Of firearms aed tie best place to send one you 
do met wart. 


Thomas Koess! 

TOLS Maple Rd. 

Balleys Harber, WI 54202 

pias a wwe gad vared live of firearms. Best attribute is the 
tact (pat fe well Owy aay collection, large or small. and will 
travel to pick them up. 


Theodore Wood 

RR 3, Box 3146 

Salem, NY [28605 

tas lofts Of contacts Ter those times vou need special 
tT toam7rs of superter quality. He usually has a large supply of 
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quality firearms on consignment and will welcome any addi- 
tions. He is also a licensed importer, which is very handy to 
know if you need something from out-of-country. 


James Wayne 

2608 N. Laurent 

Victoria, TX 77901 

Any time I obtain a pricey firearm that I know I cannot sell 
locally and do not want to wait to sell in Gun List or Shotgun 
News, I call him. Has consistently offered more than any other 
dealer for my higher priced firearms. Obtains some very rare 
pieces and likes to deal with anything of quality. However, 
does not limit his line to just them. If he obtains firearms that 
are not fitting to a quality line, you can usually find good deals 
in them from him. 


This is just a small sample of my lists. Yours should be sim- 
ilar, with an explanation of what each dealer means to your 
particular business. As you can imagine, you need a list of 
those dealers you have had bad experiences with as well. Time 
marches on, and memories tend to fade after a while. It is best 
to write the unscrupulous dealers down so you will not make 
the same mistake twice. 


GRADING AND 


ASSESSMENT 
FROCEDURES 


OVERALL GRADING 
HE FOLLOWING PERCENTAGE-GRADING SyS- 
tem is what is viewed by the majority of 
traders as the standard way to grade 
firearms. 

When using Gun List, Shotgun News, 
and Blue Book of Gun Values, these per- 
centages are the norm for grading a firearm. You must remem- 
ber that this system is for overall grading and not for evaluat- 
ing specific areas. Some traders/dealers will break the firearm 
down into different percentages for the wood and metal parts 
of the firearm. 


NEW—An unused firearm fresh from the factory or held 
for several years that has the original box, owner’s manual, and 
warranty papers. 

100%—A used or unused firearm that has no visible usage 
in the form of nicks, dings, finish wear, or added accessories. 
The bore has no detractions. Probably still has the original box 
and some original papers. 

98%—A used firearm with only minor handling that is visi- 
ble or some minor use indicated by the bore. 

95%—A used firearm that has either minor finish wear in 
one or two places only or just a few too many nicks and dings 
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from handling. The bore may be slightly less than perfect. 

90%—-A used firearm that may have minor finish wear in 
several places plus visible handling use. The bore may have 
slight rust or obvious use. In overall appeal, the firearm is still 
considered a possible display specimen. 

80%—This is down to the user grade but still has some aes- 
thetic appeal. It can be worn down to the white of the metal in 
one to two areas and have some wood finish apparently miss- 
ing. Minor pits or surface rust are visible but do not detract 
from the overall appearance. 

70% —Many areas are down to no finish at all, and the 
firearm is considered primarily as a refinishing candidate. 
Pitting and rust spots are common in a few places, and the bore 
may have some darkness or slight corrosion. 

60%—Rusting or pitting is evident, and the firearm has lit- 
tle or no finish left. The chamber area may have heavy corro- 
sion, and the bore can be very dark. Rifling could be at a mini- 
mum. Designated as being just a knock-around firearm that 
can be abused with no concern. 

40%—Lots of rust and pitting. Function of the firearm may 
be questionable, as well as its reliability even for target prac- 
tice. Bore can be shot out with little or no visible rifling. 
Corrosion, pitting, and rust are common inside and out. A seri- 
ous cleaning job may restore it to 50 percent or above. 

20%—Definitely not in good working order and considered 
unsafe to use. It has no discernable finish and may have broken 
parts that cannot be located. Considered by many as just a for- 
parts-only firearm, which means it is only recommended for 
those interested in taking parts from it to repair or complete 
another firearm. 


GRADING AND ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES 
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This early S & Wis an example of an older, out-of-production firearm 
that is collectible. It is in perfect condition with little wear and excellent 
original grips. A 100-percent collector value would be in order, and any- 
thing like the original box, test target, or hang-tags would increase the 
value drastically. 


This Harrington & Richardson (H&R) single shot is nearly perfect and, 
being the button-release takedown model, is an unusual one as well. This 
particular version has perfect original case colors (although not dis- 
cernible from the photo) and nearly perfect finish overall. This would please 
any H&R collector and would command 99-percent plus current value. 
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This H&R single shot is also nearly perfect, with the exception of an 
added pad on the buttstock. The stock has not been shortened, so no 
real damage has been done. If a matching replacement buttplate could 
be found, it would bring 95 to 99 percent of current value. 


This Model 77 Winchester is a virtually unused specimen. Evidence of its 
use is the wear on the other side where the cocking knob is and on the 
barrel where it rubs. Also, there is some wear at the safety where it has 


been put on and off safe. Otherwise the firearm would command a 99- 
percent value. 
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This folding H&R single shot has superb wood and excellent color-case 
colors (although not discernible from the photo). Only minor discrepan- 
cies are found on this firearm, which would command at least 95 per- 
cent of the current value for a folding model. 


A 95- to 90-percent valuation would be in order for this 29 Savage. It is per- 
fect, complete, and original with the exception of the edge wear on the receiver. 
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This Savage 99 is about YO to 95 percent, due to the wear on the 
receiver. The added scope is not a high-dollar one so no extra value will 
be added. The mounts are tip-off and, depending on their popularity in 
the particular market, can add or detract from the value. 


This Model 77 has several scratches on the wood and some blue edge 
wear. This one would be valued at 75 to 70 percent. The fact that it has 
avery cheap scope on it means nothing in this case. When you have a 
similar model that someone is trying to trade to you, a behind-the- 
counter comparison appraisal should be done. It should be done out of 
sight So the potential trader will not see what you are asking for yours 
(if he hasn't already) and ask more for his than he would have originally. 
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This straight-stocked Browning A-5 has lots of obvious problems. 
Being an early model that has the safety inside the trigger, it auto- 
matically commands 3O to 50 percent less than current models. It has 
an added buttpad and reinforcing plugs through the stock at the wrist. 
There is also a long drill mark on the right side of the receiver in the mid- 
dle of the loading port. This mark also indicates that a refinishing job 
has been done to the receiver. All these factors reduce the value to 50 
percent or less of the current value of a similar older model. 


Serious pitting and blue wear. 
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The upper five-digit 1907-1908 .58 Special Colt Police Positive has 
some flaking and matting, yet it is hard to detect because of the sheen 
of the early blueing Colt applied. This one also has the correct grips— 
the hard rubber “Circle-C” type. The lower gun also has some barrel blue 
wear but is in overall excellent condition for its age. lt also retains cor- 
rect grips, made of walnut with sharp checkering. Things like these 

extra grips are good accessories to keep or sell to collectors. Finding a 
firearm you or someone else wants is usually not too much of a problem, 
but finding all correct parts sometimes is. Keeping such items around 
will help you match firearms and accessories, thus increasing value. 
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Five prewar Woodsmans. The one directly to the left of the ivory grips at 
the bottom is the very rare 4 1/2-inch Sport model with adjustable 
front sight. This one is 92 to 95 percent, with the exception of a small 
sliver out of the left grip. It also has the straight profile instead of a 
curved one at the bottom of the magazine well. The one in the box 
directly above it is a 99-percent plus specimen in the 6 1/2-inch target 
category. lt was made in 1941, and the box is in good condition and 
numbered to the firearm. An added extra is an early hang-tag. All these 
extras add tremendously to an already collectible firearm. To the upper 
right is another 4 1/2-inch Sport model that has considerable flaking 
and minor pitting on the left side of the barrel. The extras that came 
with this are the original box with matching number, shooting and dis- 
assembly instructions, plus the original test target with serial number 
from Colt. The box alone would be worth an extra $100 to $150 to a seri- 
ous collector, so these items more than offset any problems with the 
firearm. Directly under the one in the box with the target is another 
target model, but it is classified by collectors as a prepost gun. Most 
or all parts were made before or during the war but were assembled 
after the war. It has a homemade front sight blade and Franzite grips, 
which became common on the next production run of firearms after the 
war. The grips are known as “Coltwood” and have Colt medallions. 
Finally, underneath it, what almost all Woodsman collectors hope to 
find—a 95-percent specimen in every way with no modifications and a 
two-tone magazine. An extra that will make the value of any of these 
jump up another $100 to $125 are these very nice elephant ivory grips. 
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A close-up view of the prepost Colt Woodsman. Note the homemade 
front sight. Such attempts to “customize” a firearm serve only to 
lessen its value. If replacement is needed, a simple search in Gun List or 
Shotgun News will usually produce desired results. 


Upon first glance at this Browning T-Bolt .22, you would say that the 
wood is 99 percent and original, the sights are original, and the blueing 
is original with some pitting/rust on the barrel. An examination of the 
loading and feeding area would make you wonder if it was special-made 
from the factory to shoot only in single-shot mode as opposed to mag- 
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azine feed since the magazine well has a special-made cover and the 
feed area is blocked off by a special feed ramp. Someone who knows the 
history of T-Bolts would first notice that the barrel is too short for a T- 
2 checkered stock, which means the stock has been replaced or the 
barrel has been shortened. A quick measurement reveals that it has 
the proper barrel length for a T-1 uncheckered model, and this means 
the stock has been replaced. Gun Trader's Guide reveals that a T-2 has 
a checkered stock with high-gloss finish, and this one has oil finish, 
which is further evidence of restocking. The pitting and rust give an indi- 
cation of why the stock was replaced, as removing the stock to check 
for extra pitting reveals a tremendous amount below the exposed sur- 
faces. Traders who know about Brownings would surmise at this point 
that the firearm had previously had a T-1 stock that was among the 
galt-treated ones Browning put on some guns in the 1960s. It had 
probably gotten so bad that the salt oozed out and caused the finish 
to peel off and the metal to rust. A replacement stock from Browning 
waé installed, but an incorrect matching of aT-2 stock to aT-1 firearm 
resulted. It is of no matter in this case, as any Browning collector would 
appreciate having the checkered stock instead of the plain one. Also, a 
knowledgeable Browning collector would know that the blocked magazine 
well and feed ramp were special devices that came with some T-Bolts to 
allow for single-shot fire with more ease. The moral to this story is that 
specialization in certain firearms or brands will boost your ability to 
rationalize what happened to a firearm that does not meet all specifi- 
cations in your reference material. 


SPECIFIC GRADING 

The material covered in this section is the most difficult to 
learn of all the aspects of firearms trading. The only way to know 
if you are grading a firearm correctly is if other members of the 
firearms trade agree with your assessment. It is totally a matter 
of opinion within certain extremes. One trader’s 100-percent 
firearm is another trader’s 98 percent or even 95 percent. 

One way to avoid misunderstandings regarding percentage 
grade is to always promote your firearm as worse than it actu- 
ally is (in advertising through Gun List and Shotgun News). 
This way, when the other party receives his firearm he will be 
more than pleased to find it is better than described. 

When dealing with another trader in person, you need to 
avoid pointing out any discrepancies at all. If he is a profes- 
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sional he will spot the problems and either ask about them or 
automatically compensate for them. If he is not a professional, 
it is your choice as to whether or not to inform him of anything 
he may miss in an inspection. The firearms trade is one that has 
to be learned, and most traders assume the other person 1s 
knowledgeable enough to figure discrepancies out for himself. 
It is not your obligation to teach or inform this other person 
about any cosmetic problems, as they are obvious and the 
firearm’s condition for valuation is his opinion. 

However, it is your obligation to inform everyone interest- 
ed in the firearm of any known hazards that would not be easi- 
ly noticeable by an experienced or inexperienced trader. It is 
not only morally correct to do so, it could also save you from 
legal repercussions in the event of a disaster with the firearm. 
This obligation extends to things you know about the history 
of the particular type of firearm, something that was revealed 
by the firearm’s previous owner, or something you have dis- 
covered while making an inspection of it. 


A good-looking old Savage shotgun that has normal wear. All inspec- 
tions will tell you it is just a user firearm that is worth GO to 75 per- 
cent of current normal value. But you cannot Spot everything; a further 
inspection and test-fire session reveal a broken firing pin. 
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Outlined below is a step-by-step inspection of shotguns, 
rifles, and handguns for the purpose of grading. You can vary 
the sequence in any fashion you like, with the exception of the 
first step. Some items are of a general nature and apply to all 
types of firearms. However, on certain points of inspection and 
grading there will be a separate category or comments for each 
type or subtype of firearm as necessary. 

Please remember that this section is to be used in evaluating 
specific parts of the firearm. With some firearms, if you totaled 
several of these items up they would not be worth anything. It 
is an accepted fact that even after a firearm reaches so many 
devaluations it still has a value in replacement parts for a simi- 
lar firearm. In this case you switch from the specific devalua- 
tions to the overall percentage grading system. 


1) Once you have the firearm in your hands, be sure to 
point the barrel in a safe direction. Then open the action 
and make sure the firearm is not loaded. While proceed- 
ing with the inspection, remember to keep the firearm 
pointed in a safe direction. 


2) Take a bore light and insert it into the chamber area 
of the barrel (if you do not have a bore light available, a 
piece of paper or your thumbnail inserted there will 
sometimes reflect enough light for inspection). Now look 
down the inside of the barrel and examine for wear or 
abuse. Things to look for will be darkness in the bore, 
corrosion, worn rifling (in handguns and rifles), bulges or 
dents, scratches, flush barrel at the muzzle end, or pow- 
der/lead/brass residue (in the event the seller is claiming 
it is new). 

a. Darkness in the bore will indicate heavy use with 
minimal cleaning in the past. This would indicate that 
there is not much usable life left in the firearm and that 
the action should be worn out as well. 

b. Corrosion will be more evident and will appear 
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as pits or even surface rust. In older firearms that could 
have used corrosive primers or black powder the 
chamber area is crucial to check for proper size. Use 
your calipers and a reloading manual for reference in 
checking this. The problem with a corroded bore is that 
it will affect chambering and overall accuracy of 
ammunition fired through the firearm. 


This early S&W has seen a lot of normal use, probably in the military. Of 
particular interest are the surface rust areas all around the S&W logo. 
This is normally removable with some quality gun oil and a little rubbing. 
Doing this will restore some of the appeal and help in its sale. 


c. Worn rifling will still have the appearance of hav- 
ing some semblance of the rifling grooves but they will 
be almost flush with the barrel. This indicates either 
heavy use of the firearm or poor metal in its manufac- 
ture. Neither are desirable reasons for little rifling. The 
end result here is that most of your customers will 
check the rifling too and realize that accuracy with this 
firearm would be minimal at best. 
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d. Bulges and dents are not always visible from the 
outside of the firearm due to the coloration of the bar- 
rel or someone’s valiant efforts to repair them. A bulge 
usually means someone has shot a heavier-than-nor- 
mal load in a rifle or handgun. In shotguns a bulge may 
also mean that a slug or dense charge of buckshot was 
shot in a tighter than recommended muzzle choke. 
Bulges do not normally affect accuracy in any firearm 
category. However, a safety hazard may exist if the 
bulge came from excessive power loads. 

A dent on any firearm comes from mishandling. If 
it is on the inside of the barrel of a shotgun there is usu- 
ally nothing to worry about unless it is severe (a judg- 
ment you will have to make on your own). As shot 
goes down the barrel it will conform around the dent 
and go past it. In rifles and handguns, however, the 
firearm should not be used until checked out by a com- 
petent gunsmith. The problem here is that the bullet 
may stick in the barrel at the dent, causing a rupture 
then or when the next round is fired behind it. The only 
solution for a bulge or a dent is either to replace the 


Mii. 


An example of dents on a Winchester Model 37. Notice the two dents 
just above the end of the forearm along the top of the barrel. 
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barrel or cut it off behind the problem area. This too 
can present a problem if the barrel is then too short to 
comply with federal or state regulations. 

e. A scratch usually occurs during the cleaning pro- 
cess and is not generally seen in handguns or rifles 
unless the bore is large. It is usually more evident in 
shotgun barrels, as they have no obstructions like 
riflings to distract you. Lots of scratches indicates that 
the previous user has used the firearm extensively. 
This would indicate that the action has seen much wear 
also and that the firearm may have seen too much use 
for anyone to use in the future for sporting purposes. 

f. A flush barrel is one that has been cut off for 
some reason, whether whim or necessity. All factories 
bevel the edges of the muzzle end of each barrel. The 
process is known as crowning. If the muzzle end has 
no crown then it means it has been cut off and therefore 
not original. 

g. Powder, lead, and brass residue are sure indica- 
tions on the inside of a barrel that the firearm has been 
used. If the seller/trader is not claiming that the firearm 
is new then this point is moot. 


A barrel that has obviously been cut off. Notice how the muzzle is com- 
pletely flat and has no bevel or rounded surface. 
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The same Model 37 Winchester has a bent barrel which starts at the fore- 
arm (notice the different angle). It has a busted forearm just in front of the 
receiver and a weirdly installed sling swivel assembly. It is obviously a poach- 
er’s gun that has seen enormous abuse. This firearm, in good shape, would 
bring $150 (at the time of this printing), but the abuse has put it into the 
$50 or less category, and it may be too dangerous to shoot. 


A well done “crop job” on an old Savage. Even though you cannot tell it 
from the photo, the barrel has been cut off and well crowned. A good 
set of sling swivels with military sling makes this a very “usable” 
firearm. The wear and barrel shortening have lowered the aesthetic 
appeal and value; however, the fact that that it is well done and isa 
perfect “knockaround” gun will bring some life and value back into it. 
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3) Put your bore light away and visually inspect the 
outside of the barrel for bulges, dents, scratches, finish 
wear or reblueing, correct markings, choke diameter 
markings (on shotguns), rust or pitting, proper length, a 
bent barrel, or thin markings. 

a. Bulges and dents visible on the outside have no 
more significance than the dangers listed in section 2d 
above. They are just more obvious to the naked eye 
when noticed on the outside. 

b. Scratches on the barrel pose a serious problem. 
Scratches are not like normal wear that takes the finish 
off of a firearm; they are usually down into the metal. 
They normally cannot be hidden even with touch-up 
blueing. This is a severe detraction from the overall 
appearance and will result in a significant reduction in 
price. Usually there are only two ways to repair this— 
replace the barrel or have it sanded and reblued. 

c. Finish wear is common and expected on all used 
firearms. The most obvious places will be at the muzzle 
or along the barrel itself in certain spots. The wear at the 
muzzle usually comes from holstering on handguns and 
repetitive in/out of a scabbard on rifles and shotguns. 
Wear that occurs at certain spots on long guns comes 
from gun racks in trucks and gun display cases. 

Virtually every dealer will attempt to touch up 
some wear area sometime in his career. You can bet 
that most individuals with trade-in firearms will try it 
too if they have any idea that it will get them a better 
price or trade-in for their firearm. It is usually obvious, 
as there will be some discoloration on the barrel. The 
best thing to do when looking at any barrel is inspect 
the muzzle end first and, on long guns, the areas where 
normal wear would occur if the firearm was carried in 
a gun rack. If there is nothing visible you may want to 
sniff it, as recent touch-up blueing has a distinct aroma. 

The problem here is that you may be duped into 
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thinking you are buying or trading for a better firearm 
than what it really is. My advice to those considering 
using touch-up blueing is “don’t.” It just misleads peo- 
ple and, if discovered, makes you look untrustworthy. 

d. Correct markings are those that would be expect- 
ed to be made by the manufacturer such as patent 
dates, addresses, model numbers, choke markings, etc. 
If you think they are not authentic or were marked by a 
parts company, or if they are missing, you know the 
firearm you are looking at is missing a main compo- 
nent part. The absence of this part will make the 
firearm much harder to sell to a user and even harder to 
sell to a collector. 

e. Choke diameter markings are essential to shot- 
guns, as they must be what is marked on the barrel. If a 
choke measurement does not indicate what is marked 
on the barrel, then the barrel has either beea shortened 
or rechoked. Neither bodes well for the authenticity of 
the firearm and its resale. 

f. Rust and pitting occur when the firearm has suf- 
fered neglect at the hands of a former owner or user. 
Rust and pitting on older and scarce antique-type 
firearms are considered normal and are attributed to 
age and the fact that they had different compositions of 
metal than that which is used today. 

On modern firearms it is a serious detraction from 
their value and collectibility. Any hint of it will pro- 
duce a shadowy cloud of doubt about internal parts. 
Most people assume that if it has been neglected that 
much on the outside, then the inside must be worse. A 
serious devaluation is usually the normal procedure for 
virtually any amount of pitting. Rust is not treated so 
harshly as long as it is surface rust that can possibly be 
cleaned off with a heavy dose of solvent and oils. 

g. A nonstandard or noncataloged barrel length 
will detract from the value quite a bit. Take out your 
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tape measure and check it. If it does not conform to any 
length listed in Gun Trader’s Guide or have a factory 
letter explaining that it was specially made at the facto- 
ry, it has been cut off. If it was done professionally and 
the firearm still serves a useful function, then it may 
still command near full price. 

h.A barrel that is not straight means a replacement 
is inevitable, unless you know a gunsmith who can 
straighten it. In the case of multibarreled firearms, this 
may not be possible. The only hope is sending the 
firearm to the factory for a replacement set of barrels 
or cutting them off behind the bend. Again, regulations 
on barrel length may not permit this. Point the firearm 
in a safe direction and look down the barrel to deter- 
mine whether it is straight horizontally. Then hold it 
sideways and observe whether it is straight vertically. 


This Model 56 Winchester was made only between 1926 and 1929, Finding 
one of this age in such good condition is a rare occurrence and would be a 
prime reason to really examine it well for evidence of refinishing. The small 
pits to the rear of the feeding area of the receiver provide the first hint, 
as they are also deeply blued. Other evidence is found on the other side of 
the receiver, where there are filled screw holes from use with a scope. 
Except for these small indications, this refinishing job is so well done that 
an expert in Winchesters would be hard-pressed to detect it. 
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i. Flaws in stamped markings are evidence of 
reblueing. Since most barrels contain the bulk of com- 
pany information and other stamped markings, this is a 
prime place to look for this. The vast majority of peo- 
ple who attempt reblueing do so ina hurry and get 
careless when removing the old blue. Some will use 
abrasives and buffing wheels to remove it, and asa 
result the letters of the stamped markings will never 
Jook the same again. They will have rounded instead of 
sharp edges. Some letters will be deeply stamped at the 
top and shallow at the bottom. The upshot of this 
firearm has obviously been reblued (or at least this part 
of it) and is not worth as much as an original. 

4) On firearms with magazine tubes under the barrel, you 
need to look for virtually the same problems as you did with 
the barrel in section 3. The only difference is that most prob- 
lems with magazine tubes are not crucial or life threatening. 

The magazine tube may have feeding problems due to 
a weak spring, a damaged follower, an obstruction in the 
tube, or a dent causing the follower to stick. Since most 
magazine tubes are made of somewhat softer metal than 
barrels, they can usually be made usable with minimal 
parts and tools. Replacement is quite difficult, especially 
for those that have been pressed into the receiver at the 
factory, which will usually require that the firearm be 
returned to the factory for repair. Others screw into the 
receiver but may have threads that are the reverse direc- 
tion from what you would expect. Before attempting to 
take the old one out, have the new one already so you can 
compare the thread direction. 

A bad tube can signal many headaches regarding 
repair. If you feel it is too expensive or too difficult to 
repair, then you should give the firearm minimal trade-in 
allowance, or not more than 25 percent of current value if 
you are buying it. You should realize that if the magazine 
tube is not functional, you have simply got a very unusual 
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Contrasting end caps on magazine tubes. The one on the left is nearly 
perfect. The one on the right has obviously had many pairs of pliers 
locked onto it in the past. Fortunately, it is normally an easily replaced 
part that will improve the overall appearance and value of the firearm. 
Also, notice the sharp checkering pattern of the firearm on the left. 


single-shot firearm. Not many people will want to buy a 
firearm in this condition. 

5) Examine all parts of the receiver for function. The 
receiver area usually contains the majority of working 
parts and is the heart of the firearm. It is a good idea to 
use dummy ammunition (i.e., snap caps) when inspecting 
a firearm in your place of business to determine if func- 
tion and feed are proper. (A word of caution: do not take 
snap caps or dummy ammunition to a gun show for the 
purpose of checking out a firearm. You will probably be 
escorted out rather quickly, as everyone will think you are 
loading a firearm, which is a serious no-no at gun shows.) 

The main things to check for are blueing edge wear, 
pitting, surface rust, discoloration of blueing, extra holes 
file or honing marks, proper and thin markings. 


> 
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A Marlin .35 that is complete and original, with minor pivot blue wear on 
the lever and aiong the edge of the hammer, as well as minor edge wear 
on top of the receiver. The blue wear on the pivot does nothing to the 
value, whereas the wear at the top edge of the receiver and that on the 
hammer will devalue it by approximately 2 to 5 percent. 

~ 

~*~ 


A Marlin .35 that has signs of neglect. The barrel has no wear. The wood 
is not marred, with the exception of minor handling dings. The problem is 
the receiver. It has a lot of edge wear, is discolored at the front, and 
has spotty rust that will not come off without reblueing. A 20-percent 
devaluation is in order for this one since it has many good points to off- 
set the bad ones. 
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The cross pins in the wrist of the stock are evidence of either a weak 
stock or abuse. The wear on the receiver indicates that abuse is the 
more likely culprit. This warrants at least a 35-percent reduction in 
current value, not counting any other devaluations found, such as the 
blue wear on the receiver. 


A prime example of why you want to clean your displayed firearms fre- 
quently. A careless customer has either spilled cola (which is a very bad 
caustic) on this firarm or just handled it and then put it back in the 
case to rust. The end result is that your firearm has lost value without 
any effort on your part. 
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A newer Marlin .35 that looks good all over, except the receiver. It is 
apparent that some sort of caustic has been spilled on this, as the 
blue has been lifted off completely in some places and those places 
have deep pits. The pits are so deep that no amount of refinishing will 
reclaim this, 50 a minimum 25- to 35-percent devaluation is in order. 
The wide variance is because the firearm is aesthetically perfect with 
the exception of the right side of the receiver. 


Just another Model 629 Smith & Wesson, right? Not hardly. Initial 
examination will reveal that it has been Mag-na-ported (notice dark slit 
under front sight on barrel). Most consider this a $75 to $100 plus in 
the handgun’s favor; some dealers devalue for it. This is solely a matter 
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of opinion. Closer examination will reveal that it has a 6 1/2-inch barrel, 
which is not standard to a 629 (S&W dropped the 6 1/2-inch in favor of 
the 6-inch). After swinging out the cylinder, the model stamping on the 
frame reveals that it is actually a Model 29, which should only be in 
nickel or blue coloration. After working the action it becomes evident 
this firearm has been completely customized inside and buffed outside, 
giving the appearance of stainless steel. Only one of these modifica- 
tions would have possibly devalued the firearm. The fact that it is a 
totally custom firearm makes it obviously worth more than a standard 
model. 


These two Model 99 Savages have wide variations in blue wear. The one 
on the left has some minor wear to the degree of at least a 5-percent 
devaluation. The one on the right has approximately 35-percent wear 
at this point. However, rather than devaluating for this wear alone, this 
area would be averaged with the rest of the blue. This is because this 
area of wear is considered normal to many collectors and users of this 
particular model of firearm. 


a. Blueing edge wear is usually the most obvious 
cause for devaluation of any firearm. The first thing 
virtually every person examining a firearm looks for is 
abuse or wear around the receiver area. 

If the edges are worn down to the white of tne 
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metal, the firearm has been either carried a Jot or car- 
tied and used extensively. The amount of wear on 
edges will reveal the extent of devaluation you should 
impose on a firearm. Nickel-, silver-, gold-, and 
chrome-plated firearms will not show the wear that a 
blued, parkerized, or black oxided firearm will. They 
are generally much harder finishes than the other three 
and will resist edge wear better (however, when they 
start to rust or pit they are much more obvious). Stain- 
less steel firearms will hardly ever show any kind of 
wear. The only obvious stainless steel wear will be that 
edges will be rounded instead of sharp and will be 
shiny instead of dull. 


A double shotgun receiver worn down to the white of the metal. Many 
people would say refinishing would make it worth more. Since it would 
bring about $250 now and would have a value of about $400 if in near 
perfect original condition, the risk of investing in a $50-plus reblueing 
job is not warranted. If obviously noted as a refinishing job, it will proba- 
bly go down in value instead of up. 
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This old Remington has had the loading area worn down to the white of 
the metal from pump cycling and loading. Reblueing will make it look 
nicer but will actually lessen its collector value and has no effect what- 
soever on user value. 


This Remington .22 also shows normal wear, and refinishing it would be 
fruitless. A little touch-up blue will not hurt this one, ag it still retains 
some blue on the sides. However, it will not affect its value either way, 
and you will have wasted your time and money in attempting it. 
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b. Pitting on receivers is crucial in devaluation. It 
normally does not affect the function of the firearm but 
almost always destroys any collector value and aes- 
thetic appeal. If the firearm is still in top working order 
and has excellent overall appearance with just a few 
pits, this will not usually detract from the normal price. 
Only when it is obvious that neglect has played a part 
in the life of the firearm as well does the value begin to 
drop severely. 

Pitting can be found virtually anywhere ona 
firearm, but normally it will be concentrated where 
the user must touch or grasp the firearm often. The 
most common places are the balance point, the 
receiver, the pistol grip area, and sometimes the bar- 
rels. Oils and salts from a human’s touch will rust and 
pit a firearm faster than you can possibly imagine. 
For this reason it is always a good idea to wipe down 
your stock of firearms every couple of days with 
either a clean cotton cloth ora light coating of a 
good-quality gun oil. Most dealers will keep a cloth 
oiled and ready to use after each handling of a firearm 
by themselves or their customers. 
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Unbelievable pitting on an old Marlin. It still functions okay and has lit- 
tle bore pitting, but the appearance will devalue it to 40 percent or less 
of current value. 
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c. Surface rust can be found in virtually all the same 
places as pitting can. On some firearms rust can be 
removed to reveal that it has done no harm whatsoever 
to their value. On blue-finish firearms, the majority of 
rust found will have simply lifted the surface finish off, 
leaving a flat blue coloration. 

Surface rust on firearms that have hard finishes like 
nickel are much more of a problem since the rust has 
come through the finish, which is also a metal or com- 
position covering. It will mean that the surface coating 
(nickel or whatever) will probably start peeling off 
near where the rust is. 

When rust poses no repair problems then a slight 
devaluation is in order. When a complete refinishing is 
required to correct it, you should figure out how much 
that will cost, bearing in mind that it will not be an 
original-finish firearm after completion. In other 
words, you cannot allow much on firearms that will 
have to be refinished to make them sellable again. 

d. The discoloration of blueing can be a signal that 
the firearm has been reblued. When you see colors in 
the bluing other than a deep black/blue, this is proba- 
bly the case. It will usually be obvious compared to 
other parts of the firearm, as most companies do a 
good job of matching the blueing on each part. 

One exception will be color case-hardening. This is 
a process by which steel and iron are hardened by 
heating the metal to 800-900 degrees by means of ani- 
mal bone charcoal and then plunging it into cold water. 
The end result is nonconsistent swirls and lines of 
varying colors on the receiver. This is not the same as 
discolored bluing. 

In older firearms such as Iron Frame Henry rifles 
and muskets, the blueing will either be gone or will 
have turned a plum color. This is accepted as normal in 
these firearms and does not warrant any devaluation. 
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This Merkel has profound and highly figured color case-hardening. 
Although it has been redone, it looks fabulous, as the job done on it was 
near the original finish. Therefore, the refinishing has not detracted 


much from the current normal value (what the same one would sell for if 
it were not refinished). 


An obvious refinish of a forearm. Notice how the wood is rounded and 
shallower where it meets the receiver. Also notice how glossy the var- 
nish is. Even a novice in the field of Winchesters would spot this. 
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This early S&W has had a complete refinishing job on the frame and 
cylinder. The previous owner has tried to make it look like a stainless- 
steel handgun. The barrel has been replaced with a newer model that is 
actually stainless. A close look at the firearm revealed evidence of 
severe pitting, 50 it actually did no harm to refinish this firearm, 
although it probably cost more to refinish it than it will ever be worth. 


Don’t be fooled! It looks like a well-aged Henry rifle. Close, but no cigar. It 
is a current copy of the Henry in .22 LR caliber. Now it turns into a poor- 
ly preserved specimen of a copy. 
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The receiver on this Winchester is turning a plum brown color—evidence 
of discoloration rather than just normal wear. 


In newer firearms it is not accepted and is assumed to 
have been done with cheap materials. 

If you notice discoloration, you must first deter- 
mine whether the firearm is still acceptable or not. 
Then, depending on your first answer, you should 
devalue by determining how much repair will cost and 
what the firearm will be worth after the blueing. This 
will play heavily in how much you decide to pay for 
the firearm or allow on trade for it. 

e. File and honing marks are made when a previous 
owner has felt that the firearm needed modifications to 
make it operate properly. Those on the inside of the 
receiver are usually accepted as necessary and an extra 
feature unless poorly done. Those on the outside usual- 
ly do not have any appeal and are considered detrac- 
tions from the overall appearance. Basically, external 
file and honing marks should be figured like refinish- 
ing, as that is what it will take to make it right. 

f. Proper markings will be like those mentioned 
earlier in the barrel section. Some companies simply 
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put this information on the receiver instead. 

One exception is the serial number; it is always on the 
receiver. This is a prime location for determining whether 
reblueing has been done, as the person who did it will have 
buffed or sanded this area so that the numbers/letters now 
have different depths, rounded edges, or flat places. 

The serial number should also be examined to make 
sure the numbers and letters are consistent in style with 
each other or with others you have examined in the 
past. Sometimes when firearms are stolen, the thief 
will take the trouble to file off the old numbers and use 
punch stencils or an engraving tool to inscribe new 
numbers/letters. A sure sign of this is inconsistency in 
size or shape, file marks in the immediate area, or fresh 
looking blueing in the area. In this case, do not buy or 
trade for this firearm, and if you suspect it is stolen, a 
report to the local authorities would be in order. 


A prime example of refinishing can be observed by looking at the serial 
number and manufacturer’s name of this recently imported M-1 Garand. 
Notice how some of the numbers and letters are plainly visible and others 
are hard to read. The rifle has been buffed and reparkerized. There is noth- 
ing wrong with this but it simply does not command the same price asa 
complete, nonimported, nonrefinished original rifle would. It looks So good 
that it almost looks original, except for this small area. 
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6) Check the action of the firearm thoroughly for 
function. A poor working action can usually be fixed at 
little or no expense unless parts are broken or missing. 
Finding parts can be a real hassle on older firearms, as 
many companies will be out of business or will have sold 
a product line’s spare parts long ago. There are many 
gunsmiths in Gun List and Shotgun News who can fix just 
about anything, even the most intricate and complicated 
European actions. 

Newer firearms can be sent to a factory for repair by 
any individual and returned via United Parcel Service 
(UPS; see your local telephone directory), since the gov- 
ernment relaxed the rules on this a few years ago (check 
every time you send a firearm to confirm this statement). 
You will be surprised at how many companies will repair 
one of their firearms at minimal or no charge. You may 
want to suggest this route to those inquiring about repair 
if you do not offer repair services or do not want to fool 
with theirs. 

If it is something you can fix easily and you do not 
want to go to the expense of sending it off for repair, a 
quick call or letter to the company explaining the prob- 
lem and your need for parts will usually bring immediate 
results. Sometimes they will send the parts free of charge. 
Other companies will send the parts and then a bill for 
them. Very few will make you pay for the parts first 
before shipping them (except with expensive parts like 
barrels and stocks). 

The following are specific problems normally encoun- 
tered with actions on various types of firearms: 

Bolt Action. The main problem here will be the bolt 
itself. Extensive use can cause the bolt to become worn 
and wiggle too much going in an out. This wear can either 
be on the bolt or the guides it goes through. The bolt can 
usually be replaced or repaired. The guide is usually the 
receiver block itself, and if it is worn it can be dangerous 
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as far as possible breakage. Repairing it would take weld- 
ing, and that is not recommended. Replacement is nor- 
mally expensive and can run as high as a new firearm. 

On the bolt will be the extractor/ejector for spent 
cases. If at all possible you need to check this out with 
dummy ammunition or snap caps. This can be a major 
repair in terms of hours and may not be worth the trouble. 

When working the bolt in and out of the receiver, pay 
attention to the feel of it. If it is rough, try to determine 
what is causing the roughness and use a small extra-fine 
honing stone (no files) to smooth the rough area out. 

Finally, the most important thing to check is head- 
space of the face of the bolt to the rear of the chamber. If 
it is too shallow, the bolt will not close with a round of 
ammunition in it. [f it is too deep, the round probably will 
not be completely covered by the reinforcing metal of the 
barrel or chamber area. When the gun is fired in this con- 
dition the case could rupture, causing serious damage to 
the firearm and its user. 


Notice the drag mark on the cylinder. This is common and is not consid- 
ered a detraction unless the firearm is a collectible and should not have 
been turned. 
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Revolvers. The most obvious indication of wear will 
be a drag mark made around the cylinder of a revolver’s 
action. As the revolver is cocked and fired, the cylinder 
stop will drag against the round part of the cylinder in 
between each drag stop notch on the cylinder. On com- 
memorative and supposedly “unfired” revolvers, this is a 
sure indication that the firearm has been fired. 

In front of the cylinder you should check the gap 
between the cylinder face and the barrel. Some revolvers 
have more than others from the factory and others have 
been shot so much that the internal parts of the drum of 
the cylinder have worn down. A large gap here will be the 
first indication that these parts are worn or that the frame 
has stretched from heavy loads. 

For another indication that these internal cylinder 
parts are worn, cock the revolver and then grasp the 
cylinder with your other hand and wiggle it. There should 
be virtually no wiggle or play in the cylinder when the 
revolver is cocked. If it does wiggle a lot, you can be 
assured the firearm has been shot extensively. 

The rear of the barrel provides another indication that 
heavier-than-normal loads have been fired in a revolver. 
When it has been shot with extra hot loads, this area 
becomes white looking, and virtually no amount of clean- 
ing will take it off. The heat from this type of ammunition 
has changed the actual color of the metal. 

Some older revolvers, like “owl head H & Rs,” do not 
have anything preventing the cylinder from rotating 
freely unless cocked. When the hammer is in the down 
position the slightest touch will move the cylinder. Do not 
be alarmed with such revolvers, as this is normal. If when 
you cock the hammer back the cylinder still moves freely, 
then you may have a problem with a cylinder stop that 
will need to be repaired. 

On current revolvers, the smoothness of the action 
while being cocked is crucial. If it is not smooth on each 
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cocking motion then you may need to hone some small 
parts inside with an extra fine honing stone (no files). 

The let-off or breaking point of the trigger is crucial, 
because if it is too heavy it will affect accuracy and if it is 
too light it could be dangerous. Honing will make it easi- 
er to pull, and replacement of weakened or overhoned 
parts will restore it to a heavier pull (this can also apply to 
all firearms discussed in this chapter; however, it is espe- 
cially important in handguns). 

Lever Action. On a lever action firearm there will be 
five main concerns with regard to wear: the hand slot of 
the lever, the pivot point of the lever, the loading port, the 
bolt, and the hammer. Lever firearms have a lot of mov- 
ing parts for each round of ammunition fired. However, 
their inherent strength and simplicity of design will make 
them endure many hardships and bad treatment. Asa 
result of this they usually only have blue wear or small 
parts that wear out. 


An H&R single shot .410 that has normal handling use for a firearm of its 
age. The action locks tight, yet it has a “sloppy” release lever which every- 
one who handles it seems unimpressed with. The normal handling dings 
and edge wear detract only 10 percent at most on this firearm. The 
release lever would detract another 5 to 10 percent, as it consistently 
makes the handler wonder about the firearm’s reliability. 
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The action of this H&R .410 single shot is much tighter than the one in 
the previous photo, yet blue wear is very evident. Since the wood is 
nearly perfect and not refinished, the only devaluation will be for the 
blue wear. An approximate overall devaluation would be around 20 to 25 
percent of current value. 


a. The hand slot of the lever will usually only have 
worn off bluing as its worst problem. You will 
encounter some firearms that have damaged or bent 
levers. These are easily accessible, reasonably inex- 
pensive, and easy to replace. When this is the only bad 
part of a firearm the possibility of repairing it will still 
allow for a near full price. 

b. The pivot point of the lever will probably have 
circular scratches or blue wear. Even if you replace it, 
the new one will eventually look the same. There 
should be no devaluation for wear at the pivot point 
unless it is really bad, and even then only a small 
amount should be calculated out. 
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A normal area of wear on lever-action firearms. The pivot point of the 
lever frame will almost always have some circular or curved lines from 
metal-to-metal wear. Unless the firearm is highly collectible or is sup- 
posed to be new, there should be some visible wear here. 


c. The loading port, which is located on the right 
side of the receiver (on firearms that have external 
loading ports leading to a magazine tube), will usually 
have long scratches or no blue in certain areas. Just 
like the pivot of the lever, this is normal and unless it is 
really bad only a small devaluation should be consid- 
ered. Even if replaced it will eventually be worn down 
again and most of your customers will realize this. 
They will not normally care if it is worn down some- 
what or not. 

d. If the bolt is worn down to the white of the metal 
and was originally blued, it will usually make little or 
no difference in the value of the firearm. Most people 
accept this as a normal occurrence, and replacement is 
somewhat expensive. Unless abuse is indicated, the 
normal devaluation for blue wear on the bolt is an 
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additional 5 to 10 percent of the value of the rest of the 

firearm. 

e. The hammer of a lever firearm receives the 
most punishment of all. From the first cycle it is 
metal-striking-metal, whereas all other parts sort of 
roll through the cycle. Within just a few cycles 
there will be little or no blueing left on the hammer 
where the rear and bottom of the bolt strike and ride 
on it. 

The finger-gripping grooves also receive a large 
dose of oils and salts from your thumb touching it to 
cock and uncock it. As a result there may be some 
rust in or on the grooves. The hammer is relatively 
inexpensive and a devaluation of a few dollars 
would be in order should it be worn slick or have a 
poor appearance. 

Pump Actions. The four areas where excessive wear 
normally occurs on this type of action will be the maga- 
zine tube, the action bars, the end cap of the magazine 
tube, and the loading port area. 

a. The magazine tube will inevitably have blue 
wear from the forearm or action bars rubbing against 
it as the firearm is cycled. Even in older firearms that 
are 100 percent, otherwise this is a common occur- 
rence. Most traders will overlook this and devalue 
only a small amount unless the blueing is 75 percent 
to 100 percent worn off. Even then, if the firearm is 
in extremely good condition otherwise the devalua- 
tion will be minimal. They all realize that most 
traders will check the bore of a firearm before exam- 
ining the rest of it, and this requires at least a partial 
cycling of the action. Any cycling in a pump firearm 
will cause more wear on the blueing. It just happens 
and is an accepted circumstance. (Note: This is a 
prime location of many reblueing efforts, so check to 
see if it looks too good.) 
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Common “accepted” wear on a pump firearm. Everyone knows you must 
cycle the forearm to check the chamber. !f a pump firearm has no marks 
here, it is time to start looking for a reblue job. 


b. The action bars (which are attached to the fore- 
arm and transfer the cycling of the forearm to the inter- 
nal working parts of the receiver) are another area of 
normal wear and should be given the same devaluation 
consideration as the magazine tube. 

c. The end cap of the magazine tube is an area of 
abuse on firearms that have replaceable barrels (auto 
shotguns as well as pumps). The threads may be 
crossed or stripped due to poor alignment while reap- 
plying the cap. If this is the case and the threads cannot 
be recut with thread dies, then the tube will have to be 
replaced (probably at the factory). This calls for a seri- 
ous devaluation for the estimated cost of repair and 
shipping, plus 10 to 15 percent of the entire value of 
the firearm for your extra trouble. 

If the cap is the only thing showing damage, you 
should devalue the firearm by the amount that a new cap 
would cost, plus at least $10 to $15 for your trouble. 

d. The loading port (or detachable magazine) may 
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have scratches or be rusty from abuse and neglect. 
Most of them are hard chrome-plated (not detachable 
magazines) and will normally clean up nicely. This is 
one of the few areas on any firearm that most traders 
ignore as far as condition unless it just does not work. 
It is also generally accepted that touch-up reblueing 
(of those that were originally blued) is permissible. 
The ones that are blued from the factory do not look 
like the rest of the blued parts of the firearm, as they 
are in a noncritical area and use less expensive metals 
in them. In other words, you cannot normally tell if one 
has been reblued when comparing to other parts. There 
should be no devaluation for this, unless the firearm is 
obviously abused, and then the only devaluation 
should be for the cost of replacement parts plus an 
extra $5 to $10 for your trouble to replace it. 
Semiauto Actions. The main areas of wear on semiau- 
tomatic firearms are an exposed hammer, thumb safety, 
cycling parts, magazines, and magazine wells. 


lf there is a lot of wear on the cocking device, do not devalue much or be 
concerned about it. If it has seen apparent abuse, this is one of the 
most easily replaced parts and is usually very inexpensive. 
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a. The exposed hammer will suffer abuse from the 
slide traveling over it and handling problems (oils and 
salts from humans). They are usually made of very 
hard steel and can be buffed up with a honing stone or 
steel wool to a presentable appearance. 

Since hammers are relatively inexpensive (except 
custom ones) yet very visible and important to a sale 
on a semiautomatic (because of safety emphasis), it is 
best to replace those that show wear or abuse. For 
devaluation, figure out the cost of the hammer plus an 
additional $15 to $25 for your trouble. 

b. The thumb safety on many semiautomatics will also 
show normal wear from oils and salts. Most will clean up 
with light rubbing of good gun oil, but if the finish is 
completely worn off, either replacement or recoating is in 
order. These are normally made of a lesser-grade steel 
than the rest of the firearm since they do not play a stress- 
ful role in the firearm’s life. They also are considered a 
normally replaceable part; thus, a resurfacing (nickel, 
blue, parkerizing, etc.) will not detract from the value. If 
it must be replaced, follow the same guidelines as for the 
hammer in figuring devaluation. 

c. Other cycling parts will be the bolt, slide, ejec- 
tors, and parts that must be grasped to load the firearm. 
The bolt will see wear from repetitive manual cycling 
and shooting. It is rarely considered for devaluation 
unless it does not work. If it is to be replaced, this 
should take at least 25 percent off the overall value of 
the firearm. 

On a firearm that has a slide, you will encounter 
edge wear and rusty areas where the user must grasp 
the firearm to cycle the action. Devaluation should be 
similar to that stated in section 4 above. 

A nonfunctioning ejector on a semiautomatic will 
render it a difficult-to-use, magazine-fed, bolt-action 
firearm. This is normally easy and inexpensive to 
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replace, so a devaluation of its cost plus $20 to $25 
would be in order. 

(Note: Since there are import bans on some military 
look-alikes, it may be difficult to obtain parts before 
buying or trading for it. If you can’t get them easily I 
would advise avoiding the firearm unless you can 
practically steal it.) 

d. Other parts that must be grasped to cycle the 
firearm are generally very accessible and easily re- 
placed. Their appearance (unless really detracting) will 
usually make no difference in their value, and replace- 
ment will not make them worth any more. Devaluation 
should be held to the cost of the parts and a minimum 
installation fee for your trouble. 

e. The magazine will probably show more wear than 
any other part of a semiauto firearm. It is constantly being 
taken in and out, with metal rubbing against metal. Unless 
the magazine is extremely expensive or collectible there 
should be little or no devaluation for this, as wear is gener- 
ally accepted as normal here. 

Some magazines add greatly to the value of a firearm, 
such as in German Lugers that had matching serial num- 
bers for almost all parts, including the magazine. If the 
magazine has a mismatched number, you should scour the 
pages of Gun List and Shotgun News to find a collector 
who knows how much this devalues the firearm, as it 
varies greatly among different years and models. 

f. The magazine well will see as much abuse as 
the magazine. Unless it has been used so much that 
the well is sloppy and does not allow for a clean, 
crisp lock-up of the magazine, no devaluation is in 
order. If it has been damaged, the normal amount of 
devaluation would be an additional 15 to 20 per- 
cent, as the magazine will not function properly 
without a functioning lock-up, rendering the 
firearm almost useless. 
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Break Actions. The normal wear areas of these types of 
firearms will be at the breakdown lever, locking crossbar, safe- 
ty, ejector/extractor, lower part of the receiver, and hinge area. 

a. The breakdown lever will see much use even if the 
firearm is not shot much, as it must be touched by your 
thumb to release the barrels. Ironically, this is the area that 
is most neglected in cleaning the firearm and consequent- 
ly will have much more visual signs of use than other 
parts. Many of these are color case-hardened so you can- 
not blue them. They are easily removed and can be sent 
off for recoloring. The only problem with doing this is 
that the breakdown lever will probably come back look- 
ing better than the rest of the firearm. Since it is the first 
thing a person will use on the firearm, it will definitely be 
obvious that it has been replaced or recolored. Unless this 
part is gaudy or really worn, devaluation should be mini- 
mal. Most traders just ignore it unless the rest of the 
receiver area needs to be reblued or recolored also. 

b. The locking crossbar can frequently be loose, 
thus leaving the closed barrel(s) loose as well. A slight 
wiggle of the firearm when closed should reveal a 
loose or worn action. If it is evident that it is loose, I 
would recommend avoiding the firearm until you can 
make sure that it will shoot. This looseness may keep 
the barrels from locking in the right place and prevent 
the firing pins from striking correctly. 

If it will not fire, avoid it completely unless you know 
you can fix it fairly inexpensively. Even if you think you 
can fix it, offer 50 to 75 percent less than you normally 
would for a similar firearm in similar condition. 

c. The safety is usually on the back of the firearm 
and will probably show some wear or even have no 
finish left at all. You should evaluate the condition of 
the rest of the firearm. If the condition of the safety is 
drastically different to the point of being a detraction 
from the overall appearance of the firearm, then a 15- 
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to 25-percent devaluation should be in order. 

d. With the ejector and extractor, the only problem is 
whether they work or not. If they do not, there is usually 
something that is not lined up correctly. If they are not 
repairable, then you should figure another 10-percent 
devaluation for extractors and 20 percent for ejectors. 

e. The lower part of the receiver sees excessive 
wear, as this is normally the balance point of the 
firearm and hunters frequently opt to carry the firearm 
there. It may be worn slick or rusty there even though 
the sides of the receiver are still in good condition. 

Even though this is a normal area of wear, it detracts 
from the value severely. You should figure the estimated 
cost to get it reblued or color case-hardened for devalua- 
tion, plus another 20 to 25 percent because you will have 
to stock it as a refinished firearm, which will not com- 
mand a good price in the break action category. 


This Winchester 94 shows evidence of refinishing around the receiver back 
tang. Notice how the wood does not meet the metal and the edges of the wood 
are rounded. Further note the hammer wear. The normal wear on a lever gun's 
hammer would be across its flat top where the bolt rides as it slides back. 
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f. The hinge area is the main moving part and will 
frequently be worn. As in the locking crossbar, if it is 
worn too much it may prevent the firearm from firing 
since the barrel(s) may shift forward enough to keep the 
firing pins from contacting the ammunition primers. 

A simple repair of adding a sliver of gilding metal 
(brass) at the contact point of the hinge and receiver 
pivot may make the firearm shoot, but it still will not be 
in top-notch shooting condition and thus will not com- 
mand a good value, either. There is virtually no way to 
repair this without welding or replacing the hinge pin in 
the receiver. This will be expensive, and the welding 
heat could ruin the firearm otherwise. If the firearm will 
not fire, the devaluation should be approximately 50 per- 
cent or more of the current value of a similar working 


Examples of high-grade wood. The left is what is known as “swirling mar- 
blecake” on a Browning Centennial Superposed. The middle one is known 
as “feathercrotch,” as it looks like small feathers laid on top of each 
other. It is on a Browning Classic Superposed. The right is known as 
“tigerstripe,” as it has normal straight grain yet has swirls which encir- 
cle the stock numerous times. It is on a Krieghoff Super Drilling. 
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firearm. Otherwise, there should be no devaluation. 

7) The wood, if superior looking, can make a firearm 
worth more, regardless of the condition of metal parts. If 
the wood is poor, however, it can devalue the firearm 
even if the rest is in top condition. In other words, the 
wood can make or break a firearm’s value. 

When wood is a criteria for devaluation of a firearm, 
the primary considerations are the grain, matching of 
forearm and buttstock (on long guns), original finish, 
scratches and dings, and condition of checkering (if it had 
any originally). 

a. Wood that is original and not refinished yet and 
has a plain appearance compared to what you have 
seen on similar models may be cause for only a slight 
devaluation or none. This depends heavily on the pref- 
erences of your normal clientele in wood. There should 
be no more than a 5-percent devaluation if it meets all 
other criteria. 

Conversely, if the wood is better than normal even to 
the point of being specially ordered (and documented as 
such) with extra figure (i.e., swirls, grain texture, intensi- 
ty), you will have to scour references to see what this will 
mean on this particular firearm. As a comparison, most 
people allow about an extra 10 to 20 percent for high- 
grade wood on Remington firearms and 10 to 100 per- 
cent more for selected wood on Brownings. A quick look 
in the Blue Book of Gun Values or referencing Gun List 
for a comparison will help you decide rather quickly. 

Anything other than the normal stocks (grips) on 
handguns are not considered worth any more than the 
originals. A few exceptions will be precious metal, pre- 
cious stone-studded, bone stag, or ivory grips, and this 
will add another $25 plus (you probably won’t find reli- 
able written information on this and will need to seek the 
opinion of special collectors). Poor grips on a handgun 
will lower the value by no more than 5 to 10 percent. 
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An obvious restocking job that was more than someone could handle. 
This old LeFever would still fetch quite a sum even with a beat up origi- 
nal stock. Now that it has been restocked so poorly, it has a bleak 
future. A prime candidate for a “wall-hanger.” 


This Smith & Wesson Model 19 is all original except two items. Can you Spot 
them? They are the grips and a trigger shoe. The grips are made of rosewood, 
and the trigger shoe helps widen the standard trigger to a target size So it 
does not need to be replaced. The replacement of the grips would devalue 
some firearms. These are better than what came on the firearm yet are still 
about the same value. The trigger shoe is an easily removable accessory that 
would not hurt the value of the firearm unless it happened to scratch the 
trigger. Even though this 19 is not completely standard, it would bring about 
the same price as one that had only standard equipment on it. 
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An excellent specimen of a Colt Frontier Scout .22. Wnat makes it 
worth about $75 to $190 more is that is has a nice set of stag grips 
and the owner still has the original wood grips to go with it. 


Two extra nice Colt Police Positives. The one on top is an early three- 
digit serial number in .22 WRF. It has some flaking on the barrel and the 
receiver side but is still in excellent condition. It has the early “sheen 
blue” with fire-blued trigger and hammer. The adjustable front sight has 
adjustment by use of one screw. The lower one was made several thou- 
sands later and retains 96 percent black-blue. Notice it has the later 
two-screw adjustable front sight. An added touch of genuine elephant 
ivory grips will contribute much more to the current value than their 
original grips, although a true collector would appreciate having the 
originals as well. 
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b. The wood of the forearm and the buttstock on most 
long guns should be reasonably similar in color and 
grain. If it is not, you can assume one or the other has 
either been refinished or replaced. A devaluation of 20 
to 40 percent of current value will be in order if it is a 
striking difference. If it is only a small difference, then 
only up to 10-percent devaluation should be considered. 

c. The original finish is difficult to determine if you 
do not reference what was “original” or have much 
experience in reviewing the line of firearms you are 
currently considering for purchase or trade. Older 
Winchesters are among the hardest to determine (I fre- 
quently get burned on them). 


Compare the finish of these two Winchesters. The on on the right is an 
obvious refinish, ag it is So shiny. Any Winchester aficionado would spot 
this immediately. The one on the left probably has not been refinished. 


One way to spot a nonoriginal finish is to look for 
evidence of sanding. This will appear mainly around 
the pistol grip area, or if the wood is below the surface 
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A poor fitting job of a buttplate. Notice how the wood rises above the 
level of the metal. This is further evidence of a refinishing effort not 
done professionally, besides the obvious glossy finish on a firearm that 
was supposed to have oil finish. 


level of the receiver or buttplate. Poorly sanded 
firearms are evidenced by cross-sanded spots on the 
flat parts of the wood. 

For refinishing of wood parts that was well done a 
long time ago (50 plus years) by a professional, the 
devaluation is virtually nil. If it is not terribly evident, 
yet you know it is refinished, then devalue it at most 
only 5 to 10 percent. 

For refinishing that is poorly done to the point of 
detracting from the aesthetic or historic collecting 
appeal, the amount of devaluation could rise up to 35 
to 50 percent. Referencing Gun List for comparison 
will be most helpful in this situation. 

d. A few scratches and dings from normal use will 
usually only detract 5 to 10 percent, whereas more 
severe ones from misuse will push this up to about 30 
percent. There is a cut-off point here at which the wood 
must be refinished or replaced. 

Rarely are scratches and dings so bad that the wood 
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An example of barrel scratches—not too bad, but a devaluation never- 
theless. Something this light could be easily fixed with touch-up blue, 
especially since the firearm has only hunting value. 


An example of “more than normal” hunting dings. This moves the wood 
grading into the 15 to 20 percent devaluation ranges. 
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must be replaced. The only viable justification for 
replacing wood is because it is broken. You should 
devalue accordingly to the cost of replacement plus 
another 10 percent for your trouble. Devaluation for 
refinishing should be about 25 to 30 percent of the cur- 
rent value allowance of the firearm. 

e. Checkering on the wood, if it has been worn 
down, can be recut with a number of available tools. 
The thing about checkering is that it either needs recut- 
ting or it doesn’t. If you feel that it does, then devalue 
about 15 percent of the current value of the firearm and 
another $35 to $75 for your trouble. It is a lot of trouble 
to take the wood off of the firearm to send it off for 
repair and then replace it, and most checkering firms 
do not want any metal parts on the wood. 


The Remington shotgun forearm (center right) has clear evidence of 
handling use, as the checkering is worn completely flat. For comparison, 
look at the Remington .22 auto to its left, which has sharp checkering. 
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8) Sights should be cross-referenced in The Gun 
Trader’s Guide to make sure they are correct for the 
firearm. Its pictures or descriptions will be most helpful 
in assuring authenticity. 

If the sights are not original but are a better grade and 
serve to upgrade the firearm, you should figure in no 
more than 5 to 10 percent over the current value of the 
firearm (the reason for this is that the normal original 
sights are not on it, which can sometimes lower the col- 
lector value). If they are incorrect, dysfunctional, dam- 
aged, or replaced with an inferior design, then the devalu- 
ation should be from 10 to 15 percent of the current value 
of the firearm. 


The accessory of the rear aperture (peep) sight does improve the value 
of the firearm slightly if professionally installed. It apparently was done 
a long time ago, and the original sight slot has been filled appropriately. 
Considering the overall condition of this particular firearm, the sighting 
system does not make any difference. 
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This looks like a “big bore” African calibered rifle, but it is actually a 
6.5x55 that has had the muzzle countersunk for some odd reason. It 
pays to check every inch of a firearm you are negotiating on. 


This old Mauser “98” would be in perfect collecting condition if someone 
had not “Americanized” the action by drilling and tapping holes for a scope. 
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An accessory that lived a very famous yet short life. The “Cutts” 
Compensator is a forerunner to today’s screw-in chokes, as it had sev- 
eral removable chokes that could be added to the end of the compen- 
gator. Even if factory installed, it will detract heavily from the overall 
value of the firearm. 


A Marlin .22 that is a complete and original specimen, with one minor 
accessory—a hammer extension that facilitates operation when using a 
scope. It adds no value whatsoever to the firearm. This is a 100-percent 
firearm even though the original box is not included. 
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9) Nonstandard parts and accessories can add extra 
value to a firearm or devalue it. Things like vent-ribs and 
screw-in chokes are prime examples of what can add value. 
External choke systems and unusual buttpads are examples 
of devaluations. Since this is such a broad field, Gun List 
will give you insight into how much these accessories will 
help or hurt the sale of the firearm. For this reason alone, it 
is best to keep several copies of Gun List handy. 


As I mentioned earlier, it is no easy task to keep all 
these factors in your mind. With experience handling a 
large number of firearms, your expertise in assigning 
value will grow. Go to a lot of gun shows and read every- 
thing you can get your hands on in your areas of interest. 
It is the only true way to get good at this. 


TAKING CHANCES 


EOPLE INVOLVED IN FIREARMS TRADING con- 
tinually take chances. The most prominent 
is the financial risk of acquiring a firearm 
from someone and having too much money 
in it to sell it for the going price. 

There is also a risk that you may obtain 
a firearm that is stolen or has been used in 
a crime. In this case you may face criminal charges for traffick- 
ing stolen goods, social repercussions, etc. Most of the time in 
these cases you simply lose the firearm (if it is still in your pos- 
session) to the authorities. Of course, all the money or goods 
you had invested in it will also be lost. 

Another risk is that you will acquire a firearm that has been 
misrepresented with regard to condition or usability. If another 
person obtains it from you and then discovers the flaws, he will 
feel you were the one responsible for the misrepresentation. 
This will destroy your credibility with this person, and he may 
spread the word that you should not be trusted. 

The only way you will ever succeed in the firearms busi- 
ness is to take chances with your finances by trusting your 
firearms knowledge. Once you build a good, sound basis for 
appraising the values of firearms, you can begin with confi- 
dence. Until you build confidence, do not waste your time or 
money investing in firearms, as you are certain to lose in the 
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balance. However, one good thing about losing is that it 
becomes a learning experience. This will make you more cau- 
tious and observant in every future transaction. 

One of the most ignored risks involves Shotgun News and 
Gun List. In each of these you will find some items that do not 
make sense according to price, description, or features. An 
example of this is what seems to be the wrong price on a listed 
firearm. Once I saw a drilling listed in Gun List for $250. The 
advertiser had an extremely long description of what sounded 
like an interesting drilling with some good features. 

I looked at the ad repeatedly and assumed that there should be 
an extra zero on the price, thus making it actually $2,500, but did 
not want to take a chance on this being true and waste an expen- 
sive long distance phone call. A month later my curiosity got the 
best of me so I called to see if this was the actual price. 

The advertiser still had the drilling and it had all the fea- 
tures in excellent condition as advertised. I assumed now that 
there was a typo on the price as this firearm was worth much 
more than $250. To my surprise, his price was $250. He just 
wanted rid of it. Naturally, I bought the drilling. 

The point here is that many of the 64,999 other subscribers 
to Gun List made the same assumption about there being a 
typographical error in the advertised price. Mine was the only 
call the advertiser received. This means that a lot of people 
were not willing to risk the expense of a long distance phone 
call to make sure a price was correct. Others were not willing 
to risk a phone call on the probability that the price was correct 
but the firearm was already sold. 

Another example comes from Shotgun News. While scan- 
ning the “Guns for Sale” section, I spotted an ad for drillings. It 
read something like this: 


DRILLINGS and combos. 8mm x 16 w/scope 
$1,600, 9.3x72 x 16 $1,200, double rifle $3,500. 
Combo 8x57JR x 16 $975, another with claw mount 
scope $1,350. Call xxx-xxx-xxxx. 
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Do you see the unusual item? Of course, it is the double 
rifle, and the pricing is in order or even a little high for it con- 
sidering the other firearms it is listed with. The thing that sent a 
red flag up for me was that this was a double rifle in a listing 
which was supposed to be just drillings and combos. 

Apparently most people, like myself, felt this was probably 
just a double rifle and not worth the call to check it out. I kept 
the ad for more than a month, and when I called it turned out to 
be a double rifle drilling. It was in caliber 8x57JR, double side- 
by-side rifle barrels over a single 16-gauge shotgun. This is a 
rare firearm, and the price was exceedingly low. 

There were some 179,999 other subscribers who did not 
call about this, many probably assuming it was just another 
double rifle. They were not willing to risk a call on what they 
felt was an obvious odd insertion in an otherwise normal 
advertisement. 

Of course, in both of these cases, taking minor chances 
brought successful results. For every one that turns out like this 
there may be dozens that are actually typographical errors or 
incorrect listings. These are the chances you take in the 
firearms business. To spend or not. To commit to a trade or not. 
It is all a risky business. You can sit back and watch or you can 
participate. 

If you decide to participate, never commit to more than you 
can afford to lose. 


i CHAPTER IZ | 
THE ART OF 


THE TRADE 


NLIKE SIMPLY BUYING AND SELLING 
firearms, there is a certain mystique sur- 
rounding each possible trade. Anyone can 
recirculate money for firearms and 
firearms for money. But to take a firearm 
you have and trade it for another firearm 
and not lose “value of end results” is an art. 

To be able to trade on firearms effectively you must be 
knowledgeable, not only in terms of recognition of firearms, 
but also with regard to their current values and grading proce- 
dures. Other chapters will tell you how to gain knowledge in 
firearms. This chapter will deal directly with actual trade pro- 
cedures. Trading came long before we had money to pay for 
items. However, when you think about it, money just makes 
trading easier, as it is an accepted norm which does not require 
either party involved to know a trade value of what they have 
or want. Firearms and automobiles are probably the two 
expensive, inanimate items traded most commonly today. 
Anyone who has either knows he has an item of value that can 
be used as down payment on a similar item. 

The essence of trading firearms is when you trade one you 
have for one someone else has and you both walk away happy 
with the deal. Most frequently, the trades are eccentric (lopsid- 
ed) to the point that one person has a firearm that is worth 
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much more than the other person’s. In this case, the person 
with the firearm of lesser value must pay a negotiated balance, 
known as boot, if he still wants the other firearm. Rarely will 
two people with two different firearms meet on virtually even 
terms, swapping firearms without one or the other paying boot. 

Most dealers who have a store have a standard “trade-in 
value” allowance for the general public. The accepted norm is 
50 to 75 percent of what the dealer feels he can resell the 
firearm for. This is based on several factors, such as the Blue 
Book value, current average prices in Gun List and Shotgun 
News, anxiousness of the individual toward it, possibility of a 
sale for either firearm, time of year for use, condition, whether 
the owner has another deal working on the same firearm, and 
how long it will take to sell or trade the firearm again. 

This allowance is the amount the dealer will discount the 
firearm the individual wants from his stock. If the dealer feels 
he can get $400 for the firearm the individual is trying to trade, 
then he will allow $200 to $300 (or less) based on the afore- 
mentioned factors. This can be against the full asking price of 
the dealer’s firearm or a negotiated price. It will depend entire- 
ly on the dealer and what he feels he can do with the individu- 
al’s firearm compared to what he already has. 

If the firearm is a slow mover and the dealer feels he may 
have to hold it for quite some time before reselling it, the 
allowance will be 50 percent. It could be even less if the 
firearm is truly unpopular or the dealer has no use for it com- 
pared to what he has already. 

If the dealer feels he can resell the firearm quickly he may 
allow up to 75 percent of the trade-in value of the firearm 
against the full price of his firearm. 

The rule of thumb at this point is to allow only what you 
can afford for a trade-in firearm. You want to have as little as 
possible in every firearm that comes into your possession, but 
a trade-in firearm should have a broad margin for profit or mis- 
takes in your trading skills. 

The most serious mistake you can make when someone 
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wants one of your firearms is to allow him to con you into giv- 
ing him an appraisal of his firearm before he tells you what he 
wants for it. Usually, he has made up his mind what he wants 
before coming into your store, so he is hooked at this point. 
When he brings in his trade firearm, look it over well and make 
sure to point out any discrepancies or areas that are not desir- 
able (emphasizing these is key, as it makes him more prepared 
to hear a low trade-in price later). 

After you examine his firearm thoroughly, you then ask 
him what it was he wanted to trade for from your inventory. 
After he tells you, take it from the rack or shelf and examine it 
like you hate to part with it for what he has. This is a most con- 
vincing tactic that will, in his mind, further devalue the firearm 
he is trying to trade in. 

Next you ask him what he wants out of his firearm in trade 
for yours. This is a key factor. You have no idea what he has 
paid for this firearm. It may be a little or it may be a lot. If he 
has paid very little for the firearm and you have made an offer 
before he states what he wants for it, you may be offering 
much more than he was going to ask for it. Hence, you could 
have gotten his firearm and substantial boot for yours. 

If he has paid a lot for his firearm and you have made quite 
a low offer compared to what he paid for it, he will probably be 
insulted and charge out of your store never to be seen again. 
(This hurts more than it might seem, because adverse word-of- 
mouth advertising can kill your business.) By letting him 
speak first in this case you can slowly break the news to him 
that you cannot allow that much for a trade-in. 

You can simply leave it at this or you can continue to final- 
ize the trade through some salesmanship foundations already 
laid. When you acted disinterested in his firearm, it started him 
thinking that he was not going to get a Jarge amount anyway. 
You can build on this by telling him you just cannot use his 
firearm. He will usually counteroffer or ask what you want 
extra for the trade (boot). 

If there is a major difference that you feel will offend him, 
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simply say, “I do not want to insult you; you have a fine 
firearm but I simply cannot use it.” This may send the person 
out the door, but he will not usually bear any ill will against 
yOu, as you never quoted a price and you gave a rational expla- 
nation. If, on the other hand, he is really anxious to have what 
you have, then you have him hooked into believing you don’t 
need his firearm and he will be more willing to hear a low 
price. He will probably say, “You won’t insult me; just tell me 
what you want.” 

Be tactful and say, “It may take me quite a while to sell this, 
but I see that you really want what I have so I will take “X’ num- 
ber of dollars plus your trade-in for my firearm. If I take yours in, 
J must be into it well enough to possibly hold it for a while until it 
sells—or be able to offer it low enough to sell it quickly.” 

This is the moment of truth that will clinch or cancel the 
deal. He may storm out, but at least you were tactful, and he 
may still think about it and return. He may say that he cannot 
afford to lose that much on his firearm and make a counterof- 
fer, which you must then decide whether to accept or not. With 
either end result, at least you did not insult him and he may 
return with something else you can offer a better trade for. 

Sometimes someone will come in with a trade or for-sale 
firearm and he simply will not say what he wants for it, insist- 
ing that you make an offer. If after several attempts the person 
keeps saying, “I don’t know what I want for it—you make me 
an offer,” beware. This is a trap to commit you to a price. Most 
times you will offer more than he was willing to take for the 
firearm. When faced with this, the only way to proceed with 
the deal is to say, “Ill give you a dollar. That’s an offer, now 
what do you want?” There is a little more tactful way to 
approach this, and that is to say, “In the firearms business, 
everyone knows what he wants for his firearm. You know my 
price; when you decide what you want for yours, please come 
back and I’]l work out a deal with you.” 

After saying either of these things, then you need to walk 
away like you have more important business to attend to. It 
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really doesn’t matter which one you use, as both get about the 
same results. The person is probably really anxious to have 
your firearm and will usually now disclose what he wants for 
his so you can proceed with the normal trading procedures. 

One of the most embarrassing moments you will face is 
when a person buys a firearm from you and comes back later to 
trade it in on another. You probably got near or full price for it 
the first time, and now you are only going to allow him 50 to 
75 percent of this purchase price on trade. This gives him the 
impression that you overcharged him on the first firearm. 
When confronted with this, the only explanation you can give 
is, “Well, Iam in business to make money just like anyone 
else. The only difference between me and someone who sells 
you a refrigerator, a pair of shoes, or an insurance policy, is that 
I will allow you something for what you previously bought in 
trade for something else I now have that you want. None of 
these people I mentioned will take what they sold you back in 
trade for a new one. I am offering you an exclusive service that 
is only found in one other area—the automobile business.” 

It is a fairly weak explanation, but very true. If you take the 
time to explain this to him he may lose his apprehensions about 
you and continue to trade with you. If not, you may lose a cus- 
tomer but at least you tried. 

On this same subject, you should assume all firearms 
brought into your store by individuals are used. You know that 
firearms from manufacturers are all new, even though they are 
all test-fired before leaving factories. Some people are very 
good at keeping their firearms in top condition with no scratch- 
es, dings, or obvious handling use. They will hunt with it sev- 
eral seasons and then try to pass it off as still new since they 
have the box. One obvious clue will be those that have an odd- 
calibered firearm yet they have half a box of ammunition or 
reloading dies to go with it. You can rest assured this firearm 
has been shot and must be considered used. Make a quick 
check of obvious items such as brass shavings in the receiver 
area; lead or copper around the muzzle; powder deposits in the 
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barrel; obvious cycling marks on the slide, bolt, barrel, lever, 
cylinder; and a host of others that can show use. The best thing 
to do is probably to post a sign in the store that reads, “WE 
ASSUME ALL TRADE FIREARMS HAVE BEEN USED,” 
or just to state it verbally. 

Most people who trade in a firearm and have shot it will 
usually say so and quote a specific number of times or rounds 
fired. When someone is specific about an amount they are usu- 
ally telling the truth. You can also look at their outward appear- 
ance to gauge their financial status and determine whether they 
could afford to shoot a firearm very often. 

The point about determining if a firearm is used or not is 
whether you can sell or trade it as new after you obtain it. 
Assuming all firearms that come into your store are used and 
then selling them for used releases you from some liability for 
their safety. Granted, there is not much of a reduction in liability, 
but every little bit will help if a firearm you sell happens to injure 
or kill someone as a result of a rupture or explosion. Because of 
this liability factor, there are many stores that will not take aa 
used firearm as a trade-in and will not carry them at all. 

You should always keep up with how you traded for a 
firearm and how much you have in it financially. The reason 
for this is so you will know how much you can profit if you sell 
it (not to mention BATF rules and income tax records). This 
way, when a trade is offered and you mentally appraise the 
value of the other person’s firearm versus what you could 
resell it for, the comparison will offer immediate cash-flow dif- 
ferences of the two firearms. 

For example, if you have a firearm that you know you can 
resell for $500 and you have only $200 in it, then you have a 
realistic profit margin of $300 if you sell it outright. If a person 
offers you a firearm in trade for yours that is worth $1000, you 
know that it can sell easily for $700, and he only wants to trade 
it for your firearm on an even basis, then you have nothing to 
lose. If you trade even, your profit margin just rose to $500 to 
$800 instead of $200. He is happy to have what he wants. You 
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should be happy to know you will make even more money on 
the final sale. If he offers more cash or you negotiate more cash 
in boot to the trade, then it is clear profit off of the initial 
investment of $200. Each extra dollar lowers what you have in 
the trade-in firearm. 

Before you can sell the firearm, let’s assume another person 
comes in wanting to trade for it. He has a firearm that is worth 
$400. You know you can sell it easily for $300 but he wants 
$300 in trade for his firearm. He is willing to pay you $400 and 
his firearm for your firearm. 

Is this a good deal? Almost, but not quite. You know you 
can sell the firearm you have now outright for $700 and possi- 
bly $1000. By taking his trade you are getting over half of your 
certain money, but you are also taking in a firearm that cannot 
make your overall potential grow in any way. The absolute 
most you can make by taking his firearm on trade is $800 
($400 cash initially and a possible sale of his firearm for anoth- 
er $400, but probably $300). Your status at this point is higher 
if you keep what you have and take a chance on making the 
extra $300 rather than an extra $100. 

By keeping tabs on what you have invested in firearms you 
have for sale or trade, you avoid pitfalls like the aforemen- 
tioned scenario. To do this, you should devise a code that can 
be placed on the hang tag of each firearm. This will keep you 
from having to retain all this information in your head or keep 
a separate book that you have to look at on each inquiry. 

The most common approach is to assign letters of the 
alphabet for the digits of 0 thru 9. For example, if you were to 
assign A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, and J to represent 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, respectively, then if you looked on the hang 
tag of a firearm and it read CFG.AA, that would mean you had 
$259.00 in the firearm. 

You can be creative with this and have several letters desig- 
nate the same digit. For instance, A and H both could be zero 
or a host of other possibilities. The more creative you are, the 
less opportunity another dealer or individual will have to deci- 
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pher your code. If someone figures it out, it is time to reorga- 
nize and come up with another combination, as it is hard to 
deal with someone when they know exactly what you have in 
your firearm. 

You want to always try to trade up in overall value, not 
down. An example of how to always trade up is one of my for- 
mer trades that I can completely recall. I bought a Winchester 
Golden Spike Commemorative for $225. It was worth about 
$300 at the time. I traded it even for a Winchester Model 95 in 
.30-40 Krag caliber that had been fabulously refinished. It was 
worth about $425 at the time, and I spent about $10 in shipping 
to get it. I then had $235 in a $425 firearm. 

Next I traded the 95 and three boxes of 16-gauge shotgun 
shells even for a Mannlicher Model M in .30-06 witha 
Bushnell scope on it. At the time it was worth about $800 with 
the scope. The shells cost approximately $15, so I now had 
$250 in an $800 firearm. I traded locally, so there were no 
extra shipping costs involved. 

While at a gun show, I became smitten with a Beretta SS7E 
12-gauge, fully engraved shotgun with double triggers. I calcu- 
lated it to be worth exactly what the Mannlicher was, or even 
more. The other dealer agreed and we traded even, as he felt he 
could sell the rifle more easily than the shotgun. I spent 
approximately $20 on travel and food for the jaunt to the gun 
show, so my costs now rose to $270 for an $800 (or more) 
shotgun. After using the Beretta I found I was not pleased with 
its performance so I offered it as trade for seven firearms that a 
fellow dealer in another state had in his gun list for several 
years. I realized the Beretta would be hard to sell in my area 
and he was tired of keeping these seven in his inventory. I felt I 
could sell them all for at least what the Beretta was worth. We 
both shipped our own firearms and I spent about $10. My actu- 
al cost was now $280 in these seven firearms. 

After their arrival I sold two of them for $200 each and 
another two for $125. The other three I traded locally for a 
Ruger Red Label 12-gauge shotgun, new in the box. At this 
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point I had recovered all of my initial investment plus $370. | 
also had a $600 shotgun in my possession which I had abso- 
lutely nothing invested in. 

Shortly after the final trade, I sold the Ruger for $575, leav- 
ing me with a final profit of $945. You should notice that I did 
not trade down in value except for some personal expenses. I 
always traded up or even, in line with my goal of a continuous- 
ly building profit margin over the initial investment. This 
should be your basis for all trades. 

You will note that when I took in the trade of the 
Mannlicher rifle, it had a scope on it. In the firearms trade such 
items are considered as nothing; it should be as if they are not 
even included on the firearm. Of course, there are exceptions 
to this rule, as in the case of extremely high-priced accessories. 


A superb Model 99 Savage, 100-percent perfect in every aspect with 
one exception. The only detraction involves the addition of the tip-off 
scope mount. Even though well done, extra holes were drilled in the 
receiver. This has undermined the overall value of the firearm, even 
though the mount is a desirable one. Certainly nothing will be added in 
consideration of the special mount and scope. At most, their presence 
will help to offset the extra holes in overall value. 
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Scopes are prime examples of the varying degrees of 
allowances for accessories. If a scope sells for $30 to $50 then 
no allowance should be considered for it. This is simply 
knocking yourself out of a sale of such a scope from your 
showcase and an additional profit. If it sells for $50 to $100 the 
most you should allow is $20 to $30; it also is taking away 
from your shelf stock of scopes. 

When you jump into the $100 to $200 range, then you may 
want to allow as much as $50, as it is probably not a scope you 
would normally stock and will help sell the firearm because of 
its quality. The most you ever want to allow for any scope is 


Examples of potentially valuable accessories that come with your 
trade. These cases are all worth $50 to $150, yet they came free with 
the trade. From top to bottom they are: fitted leather breakdown shot- 
gun case with locks, leg-of-mutton case that will hold a breakdown 
shotgun with an extra set of barrels, and a kangaroo leather zipper 
case that has pouches for two sets of barrels, accessories, and the 
stock/action of a break-down shotgun. Do you let them go with the 
firearm they came with when you sell the firearm? No! Keep them and 
sell them for a fixed price that is lower than current retail yet still prof- 
itable to you. These are “clear profit” items that help offset any mis- 
takes you may have made in the initial trade. 
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$200, and that would be for one that normally sells for $500 
and up. The quality of such a scope is a great selling point for 
the firearm, but it will also make the firearm harder to sell, as 
you must pass the costs on to the next customer. If you allow 
too much, the selling price you must affix to the firearm may 
be out of reach for many people, thus limiting your clientele 
and sale possibilities. 

The same goes for other accessories like slings, extra maga- 
zines, Carrying cases, special sights, ammunition, holsters, 


An example of an unusual variation of a firearm and accessories that 
add value. The firearm is a Springfield Armory M1-A that has a no- 
longer-available E-2 assault stock with appropriate fold-down foregrip. 
Further examination reveals that the stock is glass bedded, has a 
National Match barrel, and has National Match front/rear sights. The 
fact that it is discontinued makes it worth slightly more, but finding a 
National Match in an E-2 configuration is extremely rare. Serious 
appreciation should be given based on this. The additional and appropri- 
ate accessories, such as the sniper cheekpiece, original sling, top quali- 
ty bipod, and assault case filled with extra magazines sends the pack- 
age value up well above normal. This firearm also has an extra also-out- 
of-production folding stock (not shown). This accessory alone is worth 
about $200 to $250. 
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reloading dies, and other possible accoutrements. Unless they 
are extremely valuable or scarce, they are considered just part 
of the firearm. No more should be allowed for them than what 
you can allow for the firearm. Once the seller or trader makes it 
known that he has such items, you should immediately incor- 
porate them into the deal as part of the final transaction. This is 
not something I have made up, either. It is the standard operat- 
ing procedure for the majority of traders/dealers. 

The most dangerous of all accessories or acoutrements to 
accept in a trade is ammunition. Never take in ammunition that 
is obviously reloaded. You have no idea if this person is 
knowledgeable about reloading to the point of being safe. If 
you take his ammunition and then resell it or let it go with the 
same firearm and the new purchaser gets hurt as a result of a 
rupture or explosion, he is not going to sue the guy you got it 
from. He is going to sue you. 

Should you take in some ammunition that you discover to be 
reloaded later, you should either destroy it, pull the bullets, or let 
it go with the exact same firearm it came in with at no extra 
charge. You should also notify the buyer that the ammunition 
has been reloaded and you are not responsible for it. The notifi- 
cation should be both verbal and in writing. I would advise sta- 
pling a copy of the written statement to the 4473 sales transac- 
tion record. You cannot be too cautious in this situation. 

One exception to not taking in any reloaded ammunition is 
when you have an unusually calibered firearm. Never refuse 
this type of ammunition, as the empty cartridge cases are usu- 
ally worth more than standard loaded ammunition. The afore- 
mentioned precautions on reloaded ammunition should be 
adhered to when reselling it. 

You should never appraise a firearm you have not seen. A 
lot of people will come into or call your store wanting to know 
what a particular firearm is worth. You can be helpful and give 
them a general ballpark figure of what the firearm sells for or 
what you can get for one that is new. The only problem with 
answering the question is that it may backfire on you. Once 
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you State your price or the value of the firearm, he may just 
show up at your Store insisting on the amount you quoted in 
trade or cash. 

This can really make you look dumb or like a shyster who 
says one thing and does another. The end result is that he has an 
advantage over you and if you don’t trade or buy his firearm, it 
can do a lot of damage in word-of-mouth advertising. 

Also, you cannot give such a quote accurately without see- 
ing the firearm he has. It may be damaged, reblued, have supe- 
rior wood or engraving he is not disclosing, or a host of other 
attributes or discrepancies. If you quoted a ballpark figure of 
$300 and the damage detracts from the value by $200, you 
have misled the seller and trapped yourself into an unrealistic 
price range. The best thing to say when someone asks for an 
appraisal is to tell them to bring it into the store, as that is the 
only way you can appraise it accurately. 

Another tactic used by some customers who are knowIl- 
edgeable in the art of trading is to ask you what your bottom 
dollar in cash is. After you’ve stated what you can take for 
your firearm in straight cash, he will then pull out a trade 
firearm and attempt to trade on your straight cash price. This is 
a good tactic, and I use it myself quite frequently at gun shows, 
especially on high-dollar, quality firearms. 

However, when you are trying to sell the firearm for 
straight cash it is with the knowledge that your future trading 
of this particular firearm is over. There is no more speculation 
and no more deals to try to figure out. You should tell the per- 
son trying to trade on your straight-cash sale price that you 
only trade on the hang tag (retail) price on the firearm. An 
explanation that you will have to hold his firearm for an indefi- 
nite period of time before selling it is usually sufficient to satis- 
fy most customers. 

One item of extreme importance for the vast majority of 
trades you take in is to ask if the trader still has the original box 
for his firearm. In some cases this means only a few dollars of 
added value, but on firearms that have long been out of pro- 
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duction it could mean an extra $50 to $500. Recently I saw a 
virtually new Model 63 Winchester in its original shipping car- 
ton. The carton had a slot down the side of it to carry several 
boxes of the special .22 High Speed ammunition the rifle used. 
It had all but two of the original boxes of ammunition with it as 
well. The rifle alone was worth around $600, but the original 
box and ammunition made it worth considerably more. The 
owner was asking $1000 for the set, and I felt it was well worth 
that much to a serious Winchester collector. 

By the same token, never throw away any boxes or ship- 
ping cartons. Always provide the correct carton or box for each 
sale (if you have it) and stress the importance of keeping it 
along with the firearm in case the person buying it ever wants 
to sell the firearm. 

When dealing in commemorative and limited-production 
firearms, the box, shipping carton, hang tags, warranty papers, dis- 
play cases (and all boxes for them), and anything else that is sup- 
posed to be with them had better be there. If not, it severely detracts 
from the value of the firearm. These firearms are not meant to be 
shot, cocked, loaded, or used in any way according to the normal 
accepted procedures of most dealers in these collectibles. 


A Marlin .22 NRA Commemorative. Perfect in every way—apparently 
unfired, no handling marks, and no blue wear. The only thing that keeps this 
from being “new” is the fact that it has no original box or factory papers. 
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A prime example of what to save when you have a firearm that you feel 
will be a sought-after collectible in the future. Save everything. This Colt 
Officer's Model, a special commemorative for the U.S. Marines known as 
the Officers Commencement Issue, has everything possible with it. It 
has the original display case, hang-tags, handgun carton with papers 
and plastic sleeve, display case carton, and original shipping carton 
that holds it all in a special packing arrangement. In addition, it has the 
original grips with extra “special ordered” ivory grips and Pachmayr 
Signature wraparound grips. All these extras makes the value escalate 
approximately $200 plus, as of this printing. As these become more 
scarce the value will exceed even this amount. 


I personally feel that such an item is simply another firearm 
that is meant to be used, and if I want to shoot it, then I will. 
However, if you do choose to do any of the aforementioned 
things to this type of firearm, it is your duty to inform the next 
purchaser of what you have done. You cannot ethically sell a 
used firearm as new. Most dealers in these types of firearms 
will not care tremendously, as long as the firearm still has its 
total beauty for presentation. 

The key to dealing in commemoratives and limited-edition 
firearms is to allow very little for them on trade-in (practically 
steal them) and get rid of them as soon as possible. The 
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Winchester’s Golden Spike Commemorative. This model had almost 
70,000 copies issued, which means it is not really rare. It is good to 
have the hang-tags, but the main concerns are the shipping carton and 
external jacket (sleeve), of which it has neither. A devaluation is in 
order, even though the firearm is in new condition. 


chances of having a collector in your area are slim to none. 
Most of these types of collectors are quite knowledgeable and 
already subscribe to Gun List and Shotgun News, so they know 
a bargain when they see one. If you do not have an extremely 
good price on such a firearm, you may see it sit on the shelf for 
years. These are not bought by common customers or sports- 
men. The only quick way to move them is to advertise in the 
aforementioned publications at comparable or slightly lower 
than normal prices. 

I personally love commemoratives, as I rarely have time to 
hunt, yet I like to have firearms around. I also like art, so I get 
double my money’s worth from these firearms. Another great 
thing about commemoratives to people who would be buying a 
comparable firearm is that you can find a commemorative for 
fairly close to the retail price of what you would normally buy. 
Since they have a small following, they continually come out 
at high prices yet fall quickly after sales slump. The end result 
is that you get a beautiful firearm that looks good in a display, 
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yet it has the capability to serve hunting/defense purposes as 
well if you need it to. 

Along the same lines as commemoratives is another oddity 
known as consecutive serial numbers. This is when you find a 
firearm and then you find another of the same model that has 
the serial number that precedes or follows the one you have 
(e.g., you have serial number 424 and then acquire consecutive 
number 423 or 425 or both). In some firearms this is most 
desirable and extremely rare, such as two original Model 1895 
Winchesters. More common would be something like a pair of 
consecutive Model 66 Smith & Wessons. 

The Winchester example would send the price as a pair to 
enormous monetary sums. The Smith & Wesson example 
would increase the value of the pair by about 10 to 25 percent. 

Just about as odd would be if someone had amassed a col- 
lection of firearms all having the same serial number. Some 
firearm companies will send a specific number to a specific 
distributor or dealer for a special collecting customer. Or a col- 
lector has picked a specific number he wants of a particular 
line(s) of firearms and advertises his desire for that number in 
trade publications. It will usually be a low number, say, any- 
where from 001 to 100. 

These firearms already command a premium because of 
their low numbers, but when put together with a set of 
firearms that all have the same number, the value normally 
becomes extremely high. This is common in commemorative 
firearms. There is one problem with this type of collecting, 
and that is that these firearms are extremely valuable as a set, 
yet there are few people who can afford to purchase them. 
The end result is that the set gets broken up and the individu- 
al firearms sold for their low number status rather than 
matching number status. Should you acquire matching or 
consecutive serial number firearms and not have a ready cus- 
tomer, the quickest way to move them is through Gun List or 
Shotgun News by calling the advertised collectors or placing 
advertisements yourself. 
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This early Model 34 S&W is essentially no different than what is made 
today in terms of the purpose it was made for. Please notice the price 
of $325. This amount is tremendously higher than when this handgun 
was new. The fact that it has a pinned barrel, low series and serial num- 
bers, round butt on a 4-inch barrel, flat latch, and diamond grips make 
it a collector-grade firearm worth as much as current wholesale (if not 
more). Were it to have any items such as original tools, box, warranty 
papers, disassembly guide, or even a factory test target, it would 
appreciate even higher than current retail. 


It is always a good idea to look at serial numbers of firearms 
you have that are identical or of the same product line. You 
could be surprised one day to discover that you have a consec- 
utive numbered set or matching numbers. When this happens, 
your profit margin has just increased. In the “Economics” 
chapter of this book I explained to a dealer how his stockpile of 
commemorative firearms was actually costing him money to 
keep. After convincing him to sell to me on an as-needed basis 
to recover his investment cash, I began moving them out for 
him. It wasn’t until I was catching up on my bookkeeping that I 
noticed there were four consecutively serial numbered Colt 
Officer’s Commencement Issue .45s and four consecutively 
serial numbered Colt Double Diamond sets. As if this wasn’t 
heartbreaking enough, I soon discovered that each of the 
Officer’s Commencement Issues were matching numbers with 
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This original German Luger is complete with matching numbers except 
on the magazine. The number 8198 on the frame is more valuable to col- 
lectors if all other numbers stamped on the various main parts have 
this same number. A scan of the firearm will expose the vast majority of 
these numbers, 0 it takes no expert to see quickly if it is original. 
Although not visible directly, the serial number of the magazine can be 
seen in the reflection of the counter glass as being 2072—clearly not 
matching and considered by many collectors as a minor setback in such 
a collectible, especially if the firearm is an unusual variation. 


the Double Diamonds as well. Needless to say, I check them all 
when they come in now. 

Other odd items can make a firearm you have worth more. 
Sometimes the firearm is double-stamped or mismarked, has 
an unusual serial number, or was previously owned by a 
famous person. By double-stamping I mean the firearm was 
struck twice by a stamping device at the factory. This will usu- 
ally be quite obvious, as the lettering or numbers of something 
like an address or a model name/number will be on two or 
more lines or overlapping each other. Mismarking occurs 
when someone is careless as to what they are doing at the fac- 
tory. I have seen several Smith & Wesson and Colt handguns 
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that have the wrong model name/number on the wrong frame 
size or caliber. An example I can cite is on my Browning 
Classic Superposed. On the left side of the receiver area is a 
banner that should read, “ONE OF FIVE THOUSAND”; how- 
ever, mine reads “ONF OF FIVE THOUSAND.” The bottom 
finger of the “E” in “ONE” has been left off by the engraver. 
This does not make my Classic worth a lot more, but this 
unusual mistake does command a little more. 

Unusual serial numbers can also increase the value if 
unusual enough. While this includes low numbers, in this case 
I mean numbers that actually say something to the person 
holding the firearm. Once I owned a Smith & Wesson handgun 
that had the serial number N4429. The handgun was an “N” 
frame, caliber .44 magnum, model number 29. About as odd as 
you can get. 

I currently have a firearm that is low numbered and odd at 
the same time. It is an LAR Grizzly, Mark II, .45 Win. Mag., 
serial no. 000085. It is obvious the serial number is low, but 
what makes it odd? Nothing except that the original box it 
came in indicates that it was either made or shipped in the last 
days of 1985. Those who have kept up with LAR as I have 
know that they made very few Mark II models. In 1985 they 
were still an upstart company, and the Mark I model was more 
popular. It is quite possible that the one I have was either the 
last one made in 1985 or the last one made period. Should you 
have an idea about something like this you can write the com- 
pany for documentation to this effect (like I’ve been intending 
to do for six years). The letter will be a good selling tool to 
accompany the firearm should you decide to sell it. 

The thing that will make a firearm appreciate beyond even 
reasonable terms is previous ownership by a famous person, 
especially a famous criminal who is known to have killed 
someone with it. Just recently, the handgun Jack Ruby used 
kill Lee Harvey Oswald was returned to a relative of Ruby’s, 
who auctioned it for more than $100,000. Firearms do not have 
to be so prominent to increase in value, however. 
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Simple things sometimes add to a firearm’s value. This discontinued 
Mark II L.A.R. Grizzly 45 Win. Mag. is nothing special until you notice its 
low serial number (OO085). Then when you look at its original carton, 
you find markings indicating that it was made at the very end of 1985, 
which makes it worth just a little more than a later one. 


A .32 Colt recently came into the store of my friends Harry 
Burgess and Greg Johnson. It was owned by a young lady who 
claimed she was the daughter of John Dillinger’s limousine 
driver. While there is no way to verify that the handgun was 
owned by Dillinger himself and given to his driver, it is widely 
known that this type of firearm was Dillinger’s personal carry 
weapon. A verification of who the woman was and that her 
father owned it was enough to assume that Dillinger might 
have owned it and ample reason for its commanding a better- 
than-normal price. 

Other famous people or historic firearms can also be valuable 
in comparison to similar makes or models. Some that you may 
want to take note of if they come into your hands would be those 
owned by royalty; sports figures; artists; presidents, heads of 
state, or key government officials; noteworthy military leaders; 
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or even writers (the firearms owned by Ernest Hemingway and 
Jack O’Connor fetch some serious money now). 

The point of all this is that if you suspect that a firearm is 
unusual or was owned by someone famous, check it out. Most 
firearms manufacturers still retain records of where firearms were 
originally shipped (Colt and Winchester have special divisions 
just for historical data). You may luck out and be able to trace the 
complete history of a firearm through contact with dealers. 
Verification of such things can drive the value up considerably. 

If a customer comes into your store several times looking at 
a particular firearm and expresses intent on buying or trading 
for it and then another customer comes in wanting to buy it 
outright without waiting, what do you do? Long before this sit- 
uation occurred you should have offered the repeat customer 
the chance to lay-it-away. Since you did not, you have two 
choices. You can either call the person who has been interested 
in it (if you can) to see if he definitely wants it, or you can sell 
it to the person in your store who has the money now. 

If you call the guy and he decides over the phone to buy it, 
you look like an idiot to the person in your store now. You should 
sel] it to the person in the store. Most businesses operate on a 
first come-first served basis, and you have no real obligation to 
the guy who has been looking at the firearm for so long. 

He may be upset when he returns to find what he wanted is 
now gone. The first thing to do in this case is to offer to get him 
a similar firearm through ordering or in Gun List and Shotgun 
News. There is rarely anything that cannot be found in current, 
future, or past issues of either. Of course, you probably won’t 
be able to replace it for the same price you had it for. However, 
there is one bright spot for you in this case, and that is that this 
customer will not hesitate so long the next time you have 
something he wants. 

Be careful about obtaining firearms that may be marked 
one caliber yet have been opened up to accommodate a larger 
one or resleeved to another one. This was a common practice 
on some firearms like the Winchester Model 43. There was a 
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chambering different than the normal .22 Hornet caliber 
known as a K-Hornet. This involved making the chamber larg- 
er for more powder, but the end result was that you had to have 
special dies to reload it after shooting. Experience is the only 
way to know about all of these oddball conversions. Use a 
good set of calipers and a reloading manual to check out the 
actual bore or chambering to make certain of exact caliber or 
chambering. 


B CHAPTER 1S 
ECONOMICS OF THE 
FIREARMS TRADE 


HE FIREARMS INDUSTRY and the trade 
involved can be rewarding both in per- 
sonal satisfaction and in economic profit. 
Firearms trading is considered a rich 
man’s game, for there is usually a large 
amount of cash involved for investment 
purposes. The best part about trading in 
firearms is that you can start very small and continually rein- 
vest all profits, eventually building a business that can pro- 
vide financial rewards. 

I have traded on many different items, such as knives, 
stamps, stocks, coins, ball cards, and other collectibles. The 
main problem with each of these is that you simply cannot 
do anything with them other than collect, buy, sell, or trade 
on them. The most you can do with them is hold them in 
your hand and admire their craftsmanship or beauty while 
you wait for them to become scarce or popular enough to 
become valuable. 

This is not true with firearms. Not only can you hold them 
in your hand and admire them, but you can also use them for 
hunting, target shooting, or protection. Therefore, I consider 
firearms the ultimate investment items, as they can be useful to 
the owner as well as potentially profitable. 

When considering the potential of any firearm presented 
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for purchase or trade, you must consider whether it is a good 
investment or not. Other chapters in this book discuss the 
appraisal values and how to set them on each firearm encoun- 
tered. This chapter deals with the value of your current trade 
investment or the value of your money. 

If the firearm you are considering for purchase or trade has 
little profit potential, the risk is too great to warrant the invest- 
ment. For example, if a person is trying to sell you a 4-inch 
barreled .357 Magnum for $200 and you know from experi- 
ence that you can only get $215 to $225 for it, you must now 
consider how long it will take to resell or trade it. If you know 
that you can resell it within a short period of time, a quick prof- 
it of $15 to $25 is nothing to scoff at. However, if you are 
uncertain of the potential resale time and you are simply buy- 
ing the gun to put it in stock for an indefinite time frame, then 
you are not realizing the full potential of your investment. 

This same .357 may take half a year or more to resell, 
which means you could have invested the same $200 in a more 
popular item within your area. If the item is popular enough, 
you could have sold dozens or more of them in the same length 
of time you would have held the .357 for. Each time you invest 
in a quick-turnover firearm, you increase your money’s earn- 
ing potential. The three main questions you must ask yourself 
on every potential investment are: 


1) How much money can IJ make on it above this 
price? 

2) How long will it take me to sell or trade it? 

3) What better investment do I know of for my 
money or trade item? 


Before you make the purchase or trade, your answers 
should be: 


1) A reasonable amount considering the time 
frame involved. 
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2) Not long considering that I do not have a bet- 
ter investment available. 

3) None, considering that I can make a reason- 
able amount. 


As you can see, each answer builds on the other, and each 
depends on the positive response of another. This is important 
to remember, for if any have a negative answer, suchas... 


1) Not much, considering the time frame involved. 

2) Too long, and I have a better investment 
potential elsewhere. 

3) I have a better opportunity of making more 
money and sooner than this deal. 


... then the deal should be avoided unless the seller or trader 
makes it more appealing by lowering the price or value of the 
trade item. If he does this, you must repeat these same original 
questions until you get a positive answer for each of the three. 

The potential of making some more money on money you 
already have is the basis of virtually all commerce. There are 
ample ways of making more money on an investment today 
than ever before. For this reason alone it is best to take advan- 
tage of the best opportunities available and shun low profit 
over extended periods of time. 

However, there is a long-standing rule about the selling 
business which is, “You can’t sell it if you don’t have it.” This 
is true for even the firearms business. You must decide what is 
the line of products to have in stock and move out that which is 
slow moving or not profitable as quickly as possible. 

One of the most worn out cliches of the firearms trade is, 
“I should have bought those back when they were ‘X’ num- 
ber of dollars.” Should you have bought it then? Probably 
not! When you look at the value of a dollar for that period of 
time versus the current value of a dollar, then it probably was 
not a good investment. 
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For example, early in this century Winchester made several 
bolt-action .22-caliber rifles that sold for under $5. Today these 
same rifles will fetch 30 or more times the original selling price. 
Are these rifles now worth more because the quality of work- 
manship was superior to those made today? Partially true, but 
not exactly correct. For one thing, they are fairly scarce. The 
main reason, however, is the devaluation of the dollar. Sure, $5 
sounds cheap by today’s standards, but not so when compared to 
what it would buy when these rifles were new. 

The same amount invested in this firearm back then and resold 
for continued profit all this time would have generated much more 
profit than simply buying it and holding it until now for resale. The 
main economic goal of a gun trader is not to buy or trade into an 
investment and keep it until it escalates in value, but to resell or 
retrade it at an upscale profit as quickly as possible. 

The problem with holding potential collectibles is that the 
value of the dollar may decline during the same time period. 
For example, suppose you buy a firearm for $200 and hold it 
for 2 years to resell for $50 more. But the value of the dollar 
drops during that time, making what was an even dollar-for- 
dollar trade into a former dollar-for-a-current-75-cents trade. 
Have you made $50 on the sale of the firearm after 2 years? 
Not hardly. You have actually only regained $150 of the origi- 
nally invested $200, and only $37.50 of the desired profit of 
$50. The end result here is that a financial loss has occurred 
under the guise of face-value profit. There is a face-value prof- 
it but not an actual profit. 

Fortunately for people in the business of trading used or pre- 
viously owned firearms, the devaluation of a dollar does not 
actually take effect that rapidly. You will notice as you scan 
prices of used firearms that they remain about the same for 3 to 5 
years with changes in a dollar’s face value only occurring in 
small increments. For example, Remington model 742s have 
been out of production for a few years now, but they continue to 
sell for about the same price as when they went out of produc- 
tion. They are not scarce, so they have no real potential collec- 


Compare these two Model 63 Smith & Wessons (S&WS). They are 
identical, except one has a larger set of Hogue (tm) grips. Why so 
much of a difference in price? A few years ago the 2-inch Model 63 
did not exist. A private firm ordered 500 of them special from S&W 
and commanded a premium price. They were rare and collectible for 


some time. Then S&W simply started regular production without 
the Hogue grips. The only things that separate these two now are 
the grips and special small note on the carton of the special-made 
version. Needless to say, the bottom of the collectible ones has 
fallen out. 
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tor’s value (except in certain rare calibers) that would cause them 
to rise in value. They are also thought of as dependable, so they 
do not lose hunting value. This simple logic accepted by most 
dealers keeps the 742s at about the same face value. Until they 
do become scarce or are noted by some gun writer as being unre- 
liable, they will probably hold steady at the current face value for 
several more years, regardless of how the dollar fares. 

The main point here is that while the dollar may rise or fall 
in value, this does not affect the used firearm market drastical- 
ly in terms of face value. A used firearm that sells for $50 this 
year will probably still be worth $50 next year. Usually only 
over an extended period of time, during periods of drastic 
change in the value of currency, or when there is a sudden 
scarcity, do used firearms rise or fall in face-value price. 


An example of changing trends in firearms or restrictions set by law. 
After the Stockton, California, schoolyard slaying, Colt Firearms yield- 
ed to community pressure by removing the bayonet lug and collapsible 
stock from its AR-15 civilian sporting carbine. The firearm is still virtu- 
ally capable of all prior uses, and the removal of these items simply 
made the ones currently in circulation worth more immediately, since 
the supply no longer exists. 


ECONOMICS OF THE FIREARMS TRADE 
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Cost reduction changes in firearms companies can make a model of a 
particular firearm you already have much more valuable. The first look 
at these two Franchi LAW-125 reveals little, as they are both new. 
But a closer look tells us that a corporate cost reduction eliminated 
the detachable stock and rotating sling-ring on the one that has the 
bandoleer sling, making that model slightly more rare than the cur- 
rent model with the nonremovable stock. As time progresses and the 
removable stock model becomes more scarce, it will appreciate more 
in value. 
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This may sound contradictory to the previous examples, 
but that demonstrates the uncertainty inherent in dealing in the 
firearms trade. No one knows what is going to become scarce 
or popular in the future. All you can do is speculate and hope 
for the best outcome. Don’t you wish you had bought up sever- 
al hundred Steyr AUG .223 military look-alike rifles right after 
the import ban President Bush imposed? They were advertised 
at $555 with lots of accessories one month and within 3 to 4 
months were at the current $1,900 to $2,200. Some serious 
money was made in a very short period of time. This all hap- 
pened because some idiot by the name of Patrick Purdey killed 
and wounded more than 20 children in a schoolyard with a mil- 
itary look-alike. Who could have predicted such a tragic thing 
or its effect on firearms business? 

The point here is to make certain that firearm trades or pur- 
chases are a true investment before making a commitment. If 
you cannot provide positive responses to the aforementioned 
questions, the venture or deal should be avoided. 

Another problem in economics encountered in the dealing 
of firearms is obtaining one that simply will not sell. It may be 
because it is not useful or popular in your area, but most likely 
it is because of an unreasonably high price. The usual reason 
for the high price is because the dealer made a mistake in buy- 
ing or trading for the firearm and wound up with too much 
money or trade in it. 

If this happens to you, realize that every extra day, week, 
month, or year it sits on the shelf it is tying up funds you could 
be using to make more money on. In this case, you are better 
off selling or trading the firearm for what you have in it than 
holding out for a profit. It may even be necessary to take a loss 
just to recover the funds for recirculation or reinvestment. 

An example of this was at a local hardware store that also sold 
enormous amounts of firearms. The owner had several 
Colt/Winchester Commemorative sets and numerous other Colt 
and Winchester Commemoratives. I noticed that every time I visit- 
ed he still had these firearms, as no one in our area collected them. 
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He had excellent prices on them in comparison to adver- 
tised prices in Gun List and Shotgun News, which told me he 
had obtained them at even better prices. 

I enlightened him that he could be using the money he had 
in these firearms to either pay off debts or restock with more 
desirable firearms. He agreed to sell me each of the commemo- 
rative firearms for what he had in them as I had orders come in 
for them. The end result here was that I made some profit with- 
out having to invest in the firearms, while he regained more 
than $35,000 from his investment that was just taking up shelf 
space. His money was reinvested into more saleable firearms, 
and he immediately began making money on his investment. If 
he had not listened to me he would still have $35,000 tied up in 
virtually unmovable firearms still in stock. 

The moral of this story is to not let your money or invest- 
ments be tied up for too long. Clear them out and recover as 
much as possible in order to put the money back to work for 
you. Admit a mistake and suffer a loss if necessary. The longer 
you keep a bad investment the more it will prolong the period 
within which your potential profit will suffer. 


CHAPTER 14 


MONEY TALKS 


HE EASIEST WAY TO GET ALONG in the 
firearms business is to simply deal in cash- 
only transactions—never trade for a 
firearm and never accept a trade. You can 
keep up with the actual financial turnovers 
and profits much more easily this way. I 
personally feel this would be boring, as the 
trading part is what makes the firearms business so much fun. 

About the only real advice I can offer here is that when you 
are negotiating a deal with a fellow dealer or an individual who 
is not in the business, wave cash before him. Once you pull out 
cash to back up your offer, it usually turns the tables somewhat 
in your favor. He still may not take your offer, but he may 
lower the price to a point you can live with. 

Sometimes you reach a point of a narrow spread of cash 
separating you and the other person over a firearm’s price. The 
conversation will invariably come around to one or both of you 
saying, “You mean you’|I let this paltry sum of ‘$X’ keep you 
from closing this deal?” It is a totally reversible statement that 
can be made from either side of the deal. In this case a simple 
statement of, “I’ll split the difference with you,” means the 
“$X” will be cut in half and absorbed by each party. I agree 
that it is a fairly lame statement, but you’ll be surprised at how 
many times it will work. 
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This raises a safety problem for you to consider. To be able 
to complete the above type of deals, you must have a substan- 
tial amount of cash on you at all times. It will not take long for 
the word to get around that you always carry a lot of cash on 
you for gun dealing. This can make you an easy mark for a 
mugging. 

Should you decide that this is how you would like to do 
business, I would advise a money belt or a lockable safe bolted 
to the floor of your car. Both make it more difficult than just 
knocking you in the head and taking your money. 

Two other items you will need to have with you in case you 
do business this way are copies of your FFL and your 
state/local sales permit. The FFL makes your transactions legal 
(as long as you use it and keep records). The sales permit will 
save you from having to pay taxes to the other dealer on the 
transaction. 


ee CHAPTERIS 
FINANCING YOUR 
BUSINESS 


HE MAIN PROBLEM THAT FACES most firearm 
dealers, whether new or old, is how to 
finance their trading and spending habits. 
Ideally, one should invest in one firearm 
that doesn’t cost much, sell it, and reinvest 
the profit back into the business. As time 
progresses the initial investment should 
continue to grow until the dealer can not only keep the trade 
going but support his personal life as well. 

This does happen, but not too often, as most people use 
firearms trading or dealing as supplemental to their actual 
career. Other people only trade in firearms as a hobby and use 
expendable income from their chosen career to finance it. 

I have never had the luxury of having such expendable 
income or the patience to keep building on an investment to the 
point of achieving financial independence through firearms 
dealing. As a result, I have found some interesting methods of 
short- and long-term financing in order to keep trading and 
consequently make money at it. 

The most obvious method is a credit card. If you find a 
firearm at an abnormally low price and you know where you 
can sell it again quickly for a reasonable profit, minus interest 
charges, then buy it. It is quick, it is easy, and it is very conve- 
nient when you are away from home and need to buy a firearm. 
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Almost all cities have banks with Automatic Teller Machines 
(ATMs) or that can loan over the counter on your credit cards. 

This type of loan has high interest that usually starts imme- 
diately, meaning you will pay interest for every day you have 
the loan outstanding. You must be certain the potential profit 
exceeds the amount of interest that will accrue. 

One way to avoid the interest charge is to have whomever 
you are buying the firearm from transact the purchase through 
the credit card. In this case it is no different than any other con- 
sumer purchase, and most credit card companies allow you a 
month to pay the bill with no interest charges. However, the per- 
son you purchase from may ask you to pay an additional 3 to 5 
percent of the purchase price, as that is what his bank will charge 
him for the transaction. You must now deliberate whether this 
charge is still within the reasonable profit range you can make on 
the resale of the firearm. If it is not, another route of financing 
should be considered before the purchase. (Note: An interesting 
point arises when you present a credit card to purchase a firearm 
and the seller does not charge you an extra percentage for using 
the card. This means that the seller can afford to lose this 3 to 5 
percent on the sale. If you have the cash on hand, now is the time 
to try to cut the price of the firearm by this 3 to 5 percent by 
pointing out to the seller that he is going to lose this amount any- 
way on a credit card sale. In this way, you may convince him to 
take cash at a lowered price whereas he would not have wavered 
at previous attempts to lower the price.) 

A more serious approach to financing your dealing in 
firearms may be to secure a “home equity loan” on your home. 
Simply writing a check on the equity value of your home can 
thrust huge sums of easily accessible cash into your hands. It 
can provide an opportunity to upgrade your stock or change 
your dealing status drastically. Mine enabled me to jump from 
dealing on firearms valued at $300 to $500 to the double rifles 
and drillings market. 

There are several other alternatives, such as personal loans 
from banks and borrowing from relatives, but the most unusual 
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comes from a large firearms business in Findlay, Ohio, known 
as Jaqua’s Fine Guns. Jaqua’s has a purchase plan that is very 
accommodating to those who want firearms it has in stock. 

Once you locate a firearm with Jaqua’s and negotiate a 
price, you can apply over the phone for up to $3,000 worth of 
instant credit. If it is approved, they will send you a contract 
for the firearm(s), which you sign and return with a minimum 
down payment of 10 percent of the final price (which includes 
shipping charges) and a copy of your Federal Firearms 
License. When they receive it, they will send your firearm(s) 
to you with a payment plan for up to three years (depending 
entirely on the amount of purchase). 

Although it sounds great to get a firearm in your hands for 
only 10 percent down, it is not the best part about Jaqua’s plan. 
If you pay the entire balance within 3 months of the purchase 
date they charge you no interest. 

I scour their large lists for any bargains on firearms I think I 
can resell in my area and then opt for the payment plan. Once 
the gun is in my hands, [ can attempt to resell it immediately 
either locally or through Gun List or Shotgun News. I may have 
to make one or even two payments before selling it at a profit, 
but this amount paid counts toward the total amount if you 
decide to pay it off in 3 months. It is like getting the gun free 
for three months while trying to make a profit on it. 

This does not always work, as it may take longer to sell it 
than you anticipated, but the interest is comparable to most 
credit cards, so you can add any anticipated extra charges into 
the final price. 

A new way to obtain funds is by pawning your existing 
stock of firearms. Pawning firearms is not new, but there is a 
new way to do it other than going down to the local pawn shop 
and obtaining less than one-tenth of your firearm’s value. A 
company called The Holding Pattern out of Nashville, 
Tennessee, advertises in Gun List that they allow you to send 
your most valuable firearms to them in exchange for up to half 
the market value. 
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They prefer to handle only antique and modern collectible 
firearms but do offer a sizable sum more than most pawnbro- 
kers. They call these “designer loans,” as they are customized 
to each situation and firearm. While they are holding your 
firearm and you have their money they do expect monthly pay- 
ments, but these, too, are reasonable. Also, while in their pos- 
session your firearm is completely insured by Lloyd’s of 
London. The Holding Pattern appears to be an upstanding 
company, though I have only talked with the people there on 
the phone and have had no personal dealings with them. But 
for a reasonably fast influx of cash at moderate interest rates, 
and without completely losing possession of your best fire- 
arms, this deal sounds very appealing. 

There are probably scores of other methods to generate 
quick-dealing money, but those I have mentioned here seem to 
be the most popular. 


DISCOUNTING AND 


MINIMAL HANDLING 
FROFIT 


ne of the most damaging things that ever 
hit the firearms trade industry was the 
mass wholesaling of firearms and acces- 
sories to large variety store chains. These 
chains are able to buy in such volume that 
they receive much better wholesale prices 
than small dealers can get. In many cases 
these chains offer firearms and accessories cheaper at retail 
than most small dealers can buy wholesale 

How do you possibly compete with this? Never stock the 
same “new” items they do unless you can beat their prices. 
They do not usually have knowledgeable salespeople who 
keep abreast of trends or local needs, and they also do not keep 
up with stock needs. It is just a job to them and stock is filled 
by some mass purchaser who is just looking for good deals, not 
what the customers really want. 

Another way is to only carry used firearms, especially those 
that the chain store stocks. Let your racks be filled with fire- 
arms that have come to you in trades, from Gun List or Shotgun 
News, or at gun shows. 

You should try to get firearms that are desirable for your 
area, but you should also try to obtain exactly the same ones 
the chain carries. You should keep up with what these 
firearms sell for at the chain stores so you can always offer 
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the identical ones for $30 to $50 (or more) less in order to 
undermine their sales. 

For example, if someone goes into the local chain store and 
buys a firearm for $300, then comes into your store a few days 
later to find that you had a used one for $250, he will be upset 
enough to check with you first from then on. If you are lucky, 
he may take it back to the chain store, obtain a total refund (as 
most grant with no questions asked), then return to buy your 
firearm. (Note: There is nothing wrong with suggesting this to 
him. It is an avenue that is available for you to take to increase 
your sales. The chain stores have an unfair advantage; you 
should also exercise your advantages whenever possible.) 

Another way to battle this competition is to offer a minima] 
handling charge to your customers for firearms you do not 
stock. This entails letting the customer decide what he wants or 
do research on his own without any effort on your part. You 
will simply add an additional flat rate of $10 or more for your 
trouble to order it and process the paperwork. 

In this case, the customer will come in and make a mini- 
mum 25-percent deposit on the firearm (or accessory) for you 
to order it. This shows real intent on an actual purchase so you 
know that you can order it with little fear of the customer not 
paying the balance upon arrival. You should make it complete- 
ly clear to the customer beforehand that if he does not pay the 
balance upon arrival he will lose all of the deposit as compen- 
sation for your trouble. 

This is simply a good business habit to make. If you do not 
do it then some other dealer will, and you have lost $10 or 
more for virtually no work at all. 

Also, you cannot stock everything (unless you are very 
wealthy), and many customers will want something you do not 
have in stock. If you have not had to pay for any overhead or 
interest that should be added to the cost of the firearm, then 
you have lost nothing and have made a reasonable profit for 
your effort. Plus, if it is something the chain stores sell, you 
have knocked them out of a sale. All dealers should try their 
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best to end the mass purchase discounts at these store chains so 
more profits can be realized at the small dealer level. 

In discounting you should pick a certain time of each year 
to clear out the excess slow-selling stock. At Alexander’s Store 
in Blairsville, Georgia, they choose December 31 of each year. 
On this day they will sell any and all firearms in stock at their 
cost plus shipping and applicable taxes. This clears their 
inventory for tax purposes and also keeps them from having to 
hold firearms used for specific hunting purposes another 8 to 
10 months. 

This also gives them a large amount of funds to reinvest in 
firearms that will sell better. The best part of this is that it 
clears the shelves and racks so their customers have to keep 
returning to see what is new as it comes in all year long. 
Believe me, your customers get tired of seeing the same old 
inventory just as much as you do. Keep it new, keep it interest- 
ing, and they will keep coming in. 


ne! CHAPTERI7 | 
LOCAL AND CO-oP 
ADVERTISING 


THER THAN BEING COURTEOUS to customers, 
knowledgeable in firearms, stocking what 
is needed, and always trading successfully, 
what can you do to enhance your business? 
One simple word: advertising. People can- 
not and will not buy from or trade with you 
unless they know you are in business. | 
have already covered advertising on a national basis, so this 
chapter will cover the dealers who want to build their business 
in a local proximity. 

The first thing you must have before doing any advertising 
is a catchy or business related name. It must be something the 
customer will automatically associate with firearms or items 
related to the industry. 

It must be short enough to be reasonable in terms of adver- 
tising space. You do not want to have a title, name, or logo and 
then have to explain what you sell after it. When you secure 
advertising you want to be able to emphasize what you have to 
sell, not explain consistently what your business is. The fol- 
lowing are various avenues to take in selecting the correct 
advertising campaign for your business. 


* Radio. Radio is fairly inexpensive, but you must ask for 
air time that you feel will get to your target market (hunters 
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The NU-WAY Gun & Pawn Shop in Andrews, North Carolina. The name is 
prominent and easy to remember, plus well displayed so it is easy to spot 
while driving by. Notice the marketing extras they offer—they are open 
six days a week for customer convenience and have an indoor archery 
range to keep customers coming back. Other services offered here are 
gunsmithing, hunting/fishing licensing, and the pawn advantage. 


and fishermen). I have found that the safest bet is to assume 
most hunters are manual laborers and listen to country music (I 
do not mean any insult by this remark, but it’s an assumption 
that happens to be the accepted norm). 

By checking with several local factories and other places that 
have large numbers of manual laborers, you will find out what time 
of day these prospective customers go to work and get off from 
work. You may want to ask the radio station before doing this 
research, as they may have records already. The best times to 
advertise would be no more than one hour before and after their 
normal work hours. Also, the main times to advertise on an annual 
basis would be when you want to “clean house” and offer spectacu- 
lar deals, and a few weeks before each species’ hunting season, 
with emphasis on items for that particular season. 


LOCAL AND Co-oP ADVERTISING 
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Fowlers Guns in Murphy, North Carolina. Not only is the name prominent 
and simple enough to remember, it is displaced at two levels. The upper 
level is for the drivers passing by on the street, and the lower level is to 
draw in customers who happen to be walking by. Note the angle of the 
windows: no matter which way people walk by they do not have to stop 
and strain to read the store name. The window displays are attactive 
and reflect what is being sold inside. Also, it is clear that the primary 
item sold here is firearms and that accessories are also available. 
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¢ Television. In many cases this is not an option at all 
because the costs are enormous or the nearest station is too far 
away to provide a reasonable draw to your location. However, 
should money and location not be problems, a concentrated 
effort at the times when your target market would watch will 
probably pay off. 

Television stations have marketing research on their view- 
ers and can provide the best times for you to advertise. I would 
surmise that during the weather and sports segments of the 
nightly news and during syndicated hunting/fishing shows 
would be more beneficial. 


¢ Billboards. If you secure good heavy-traffic locations, this 
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An example of a name that does not totally fit what goes on here. The 
Bargain Barn in Jasper, Georgia, has many items of interest for hunters 
and fishermen, yet their name does not reflect this. However, the combi- 
nation of good reputation and superb marketing makes this one of the 
most popular firearms-related businesses in the Southeast. They adver- 
tise heavily in regional publications, keep extensive lines in stock, carry 
items to interest your spouse while you shop for hunting/fishing items, 
and offer services galore. Notice the large number of vehicles. This is only 
a quarter of the number there on any given Saturday. The most interest- 
ing aspect here is that they sell firearms at retail only; no trade-ins 
allowed. You have got to have something very good going for you to have 
this much business with no trade-in allowances. 


can pay off better than any other type of paid advertising. Your 
company name or logo will be part of the landscape and easily 
remembered when potential customers go to the phone book 
looking for a gun store. 


* Yellow Pages. The billboard example is a prime one 
emphasizing the need for advertising in the phone book. The 
same logo or name that potential customers have seen in your 


advertising (any type) will be what they look for when prepar- 
ing to call. 
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A good advertising technique for inside the store. When you receive 
posters from manufacturers and have no idea where else to put them, 
just wallpaper the ceiling with them. It is very effective and you do not 
have to go looking through piles for them. This was found in the Bargain 
Barn in Jasper, Georgia. 


¢ Storefront Labeling. Again, the name or logo on the front 
of your store must coincide with the advertising scheme you 
have. People forget names, phone numbers, and addresses, but 
they will remember something visually catchy that relates to 
what they want. If your storefront reflects the normal advertis- 
ing name, title, or logo, then your store will be easily spotted 
by those looking for it. 


¢ Handbills. As your customers leave the store, make sure 
to have a handbill with any upcoming sales or specials. 
Another good tactic with handbills is to secure permission or 
permits to place them on parked vehicles on streets or in park- 
ing lots. This is cheap and effective. 


¢ Regional Publications. In some sparsely populated areas, 
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driving 75 to 100 miles to buy what you want is not unusual. If 
there are hunting/fishing sport magazines that cover your gen- 
eral area, you would be well advised to place small-to-large 
display ads in them. 

The reach is much farther than you will imagine for these 
publications, and hardly anyone ever throws one away, So you 
get a good value for your advertising dollar. Some will be stored 
away to be eventually read again. Some will wind up in profes- 
sional offices or libraries to be read by hundreds. Even more will 
be passed on to nonsubscribers who will also be exposed to your 
ads. When you look at how many places this publication goes to 
and how many people eventually read it over an extended period, 
the cost per reader is just pennies or less. 


* Newspapers. If the newspaper is in a small town and is 
printed only once or twice a week, advertising in it is a good 
idea, as the exposure time is fairly long. If the newspaper is a 
daily the ad rates are usually much higher, which lowers the 
size of your ad and the potential of its being noticed in that par- 
ticular issue. If the ad is not noticed by your target market on 
that particular day then it never will be. 


* Cooperative Advertising. You may be able to get partial or 
total help from many of the manufacturers who make the prod- 
ucts you sell in your store. There are some manufacturers who 
will pay 25 percent, 50 percent, or even 100 percent of certain 
sizes of advertisements for your business in local newspapers. 
If you specialize in certain lines of firearms or related goods 
this is a possibility, and you should contact any and all you 
think would cooperate. 


* Publicity. You will usually only get free publicity when 
you open the store or have something happening there that is of 
general interest to the public. Shooting competitions, safety 
courses, and famous personalities can sometimes get media 
attention, especially if you call attention to them. You must 
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remember that it is “free,” and you should be gracious to them 
when asking. Also, guns and the media are serious clashers in 
our society. Be careful of what you say so that it does not hurt 
the industry or your business. 


* Word-of-Mouth Advertising. This is the absolute best adver- 
tising available. It costs nothing except your concentrated efforts 
to be accommodating to your customers, have what they want, 
and have reasonable prices (all things you must do to have a 
good business anyway). When the word gets out about your 
business and one satisfied customer tells another prospective 
customer, your business will grow by leaps and bounds. 


SPECIAL DRAWS TO 


YOUR BUSINESS 


F YOU ARE A DEALER IN FIREARMS who has a store with 
regular business hours, you may want to hold special 
events to draw people into your store. Examples 
include turkey shoots, shooting education clinics for 
people who don’t know a lot about the firearms they 
want or have bought, shooting competitions, in-store 
shooting ranges, and anything you can think of that 
will bring more people into the business. 

The best draw you can offer is service. None of the major 
chain stores (and few firearm dealerships) offer any kind of 
service after the sale. The customer is stuck with the firearm if 
it tears up and has to find a gunsmith on his own. Most areas do 
not have gunsmiths, so the customer has to send the firearm 
back to the manufacturer, and if that is not possible he has to 
send it to a gunsmith. 

By having an in-store gunsmith you will also sell more 
accessories like scopes, mounts, and related items that have to 
be attached by someone who knows what he is doing. Even if 
all he can do is sight in scopes and clean guns, this is more than 
most places offer. This can keep many more customers coming 
into the store. 

Since firearms promote hunting, the most natural draw is 
to offer hunting and fishing licenses. Most people wait until 
just a few days before the season opens to buy a license, 
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An especially good draw to your business or gun show is to promote 
National Rifle Association (NRA) shooting or information programs. 
Stuart Hutchings (left) and Ernie Griggs are prime examples of what 
good can come from such a program. They are members of the Georgia 
Sport Shooting Association of Fitzgerald, Georgia. They offered free 
home safety instruction for parents and children at a gun show pro- 
moted by Matt Eastman. 


which means they have also put off buying their hunting 
accessories or firearms. This will bring them to your store 
for both at the same time and your sales will probably 
increase as a result of your having your state’s or a nearby 
State’s licenses. 

One of the most desirable items to carry in your store and 
one that has really taken off in sales the last few years is cloth- 
ing. Most chain stores do not know the particular camouflage 
that is needed for your area. Again, some guy ina suit has 
negotiated a price, not actual needs. Carrying a full line of 
varying degrees of camouflage and related clothing items will 
also help draw in more customers. You will probably notice 
after some time that you actually make more profit off of 
turnover in clothing than sales of firearms. 


SPECIAL DRAWS TO Your BUSINESS 


ws 


With a “store-front” business like Fowlers Guns in Murphy, North 
Carolina, you have to have what people want when they walk in the 
door. This means carrying clothing and boots plus extensive lines of 
common accessories like knives, ammunition, small stoves, and camp- 
ing equipment. 
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A good marketing technique is finding specialty items for customers. A 
customer may be willing to acquire certain items but cannot find them. 
If you are successful in helping him build his set or collection, it may 
open the door to more business. As in this collection of a Browning 
Centennial Continental set, a Browning Classic Superposed, and a 
Krieghoff drilling, they all fill a particular segment of the perfect hunting 
set. The Continental set has double rifle barrels just for large game plus 
extra shotgun barrels in modified and full just for bird hunting. The 
Classic fills the void in the modified and improved barrels market. 
Finally, the drilling has the combination of double 20 gauge over a 
7x57mm Mauser caliber for times when the species of game to be taken 
varies. If you go to the trouble to seek what someone really wants and 


he is willing to pay a down payment for it, you have nothing to lose but a 
little time. 


Another good draw is camping gear: pots, pans, miniature 
stoves, water-purification systems, small tents, dog needs, 
insulated sleeping bags, assorted knives and hatchets, and 
especially MREs (meal—ready to eat). All of these items will 
reinforce and support the firearms business. 


SPECIAL DRAWS TO Your BUSINESS 


An excellent example of how a store owner can display long guns while 
taking advantage of space behind them to display other items available 
for sale. 


PBUILDING CREDIBILITY 
THROUGH COMMON 
COURTESIES 


S MENTIONED IN THE “Don’t Be a Know-It- 
All” chapter, there are certain things that 
are not considered very professional and 
may make you look quite ignorant. This 
chapter will highlight a few simple ges- 
tures or expressions that will help build 
better credibility. 

While at a gun show or a gun store, always ask before pick- 
ing up a firearm. This displays respect for another person’s 
property and gives the owner the impression that you will be 
careful while examining the firearm. People who just random- 
ly snatch up firearms to look at them give the impression they 
are flippant and not trustworthy. For this reason alone we see 
more and more signs proclaiming “PLEASE DO NOT HAN- 
DLE WITHOUT PERMISSION.” Permission should be 
sought regardless of whether there is a sign or not. 

Always ask to cycle the firearm, especially if it appears to be 
new. Do not just start cycling it with no regard. Asking not only 
shows respect for the owner, it also shows maturity in firearms 
knowledge as to the wear-and-tear of parts on each cycle. 

Never “snap” or “dry-fire” another person’s firearm. Do not 
ask to do so either. If you do or ask to do it, you will be regard- 
ed as an imbecile. Only if you or the owner has snap caps 
should you even consider doing this or asking to do It. 
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Although dry-firing in most firearms does no harm, it is the 
generally accepted norm not to do it. 

After examining another person’s firearm, either pull out a 
handkerchief and wipe off your fingerprints or ask if the owner 
has a cleaning rag you can use. This is impressive to the owner 
and shows respect for him and his property. 

If you just want to look at a firearm to gain some handling 
experience or examine some special features but do not want 
to buy it, make this known to the owner before picking it up. 
This way he will not waste his time trying to sell you the 
firearm, and he can concentrate his efforts on other customers. 
Also, he may not want to allow a “just looking” customer to 
pick up the firearm if it is rare, expensive, or too much trouble 
to fool with. 

While looking at the other person’s firearm, watch where 
you point it. It can make passers-by nervous when someone is 
pointing in their direction or taking aim at them. 

Be extra careful while the firearm is in your hands. Make 
sure of your clearances so that you do not swing it around and 
hit something with the barrel or other parts. Also be careful 
while simply examining it that you do not scrape it against 
things on your body like zippers on jackets, buttons on your 
shirt, or your belt buckle. 

If the action or parts of the firearm have features you are not 
certain about in function, ask for a demonstration. Many good 
firearms or unusual quality parts have been seriously damaged 
by pulling on something that was not meant to be pulled or 
should have been pushed. 

If you are carrying a firearm or case with firearms in it at a 
gun show, be sure to allow for the extra room you need while 
walking. If you turn quickly you could damage your firearm or 
one that is on a displayer’s table. I always carry mine in a case 
of some sort, as trying to squirm through the aisles can result in 
many scratches and scrapes. 

If someone asks what you have in your case at a gun show, 
make sure to fell them first. It may be something that is totally 
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out of their league, and you do not want to waste time showing 
what someone cannot afford. If he wants to see it, hand the 
complete case to him. Do not lay your firearm or case on top of 
his firearms, as it may scratch or mar them. If he wants to do 
this, that is his prerogative. If he doesn’t mind, you should not 
either (unless he is mishandling your firearm). 

If you do pick up a firearm from a table at a gun show or off 
a rack at a store, be sure to replace it securely when putting it 
back. If it falls or slips to the point of scarring, you may be in 
an awkward position of buying it or paying compensation for 
your mistake. If you are not sure about how to put it back in 
position, ask the owner/clerk to do it for you. This exonerates 
you from any accident liability. 

When taking a firearm into a dealer’s store, be sure to ask 
before going in. A nonchalant walk-in with an exposed firearm 
may be greeted with hostility at the door, as the owner may 
think it’s a hold-up. 

Try to have your vehicle close to the entrance of the store so 
you will not scare passers-by with the firearm’s presence. 
Also, make sure to unload the firearm and leave the action 
open when going in. People who carry loaded firearms into 
stores are considered to be absolutely stupid, and they make 
the owner edgy, thinking that they may have done something 
else equally stupid with the firearm. 

Regardless of the outcome of examining a firearm for “just 
looking” or buying purposes, you should always thank the 
owner for allowing you to look at it. Being gracious and appre- 
ciative will make him more willing to allow you to look at 
more; plus showing this kind of respect always boosts your 
credibility. 


TELEPHONE AREA 
CODES 


HE FOLLOWING IS A LIST of all current tele- 
phone area codes in the United States and 
Canada (as of 1992). This will be especially 
helpful to you when calling about firearms 
in states other than your own. Most of the 
time in Gun List and Shotgun News the 
advertiser lists only his phone number. This 
will tell you which state the advertiser is in. You do not want to 
waste a call at an improper time (i.e., too early or too late) so use 
this reference to determine when you should call. 

The left column is in numerical order, with the official state 
designation as used in mailing next to it. In the next column is 
the name of the state spelled out (in case you don’t know the 
mailing designation). Finally, in the last column is the time 
zone that the state is in (you will notice that there are several 
cases in which the zones overlap in a single state). There is 
room left at the bottom of this page to add any new area codes 
that may be added in the future. 
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AREA — USPS 

CODE ABBREV. STATE/PROVINCE ZONE 
201 NJ New Jersey Eastern 
202 DC Washington, D.C. Eastern 
203 Cr Connecticut Eastern 
204 MB Manitoba Central 
205 AL Alabama Central 
206 WA Washington Pacific 
207 ME Maine Eastern 
208 ID Idaho Eastern 
209 CA California Pacific 
pales NY New York Eastern 
213 CA California Pacific 
214 TX Texas Central 
215 PA Pennsylvania Eastern 
216 OH Ohio Eastern 
217 IL Illinois Central 
218 MN Minnesota Central 
219 IN Indiana Eastern/Central 
301 MD Maryland Eastern 
302 DE Delaware Eastern 
303 CO Colorado Mountain 
304 WV West Virginia Eastern 
305 FL Florida Eastern 
306 SK Saskatchewan Central/Mountain 
307 WY Wyoming Mountain 
308 NE Nebraska Central/Mountain 
309 IL Illinois Central 
310 CA California Pacific 
312 IL Illinois Central 
313 MI Michigan Eastern 
314 MO Missouri Central 
315 NY New York Eastern 
316 KS Kansas Central/Mountain 
aL IN Indiana Eastern 


318 LA Louisiana Central 


AREA _ USPS 

CODE ABBREV. 
319 IA 
401 RI 
402 NE 
403 AB 
404 GA 
405 OK 
406 MT 
407 gO 
408 CA 
409 Tx 
410 MD 
412 PA 
413 MA 
414 WI 
415 CA 
416 ON 
417 MO 
418 PQ 
419 OH 
501 AR 
502 KY 
503 OR 
504 LA 
505 NM 
506 NB 
507 MN 
508 MA 
509 WA 
510 CA 
512 TX 
513 OH 
514 PQ 
o15 IA 


516 NY 
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STATE/PROVINCE 


Iowa 
Rhode Island 
Nebraska 
Alberta 
Georgia 
Oklahoma 
Montana 
Florida 
California 
Texas 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Massachusetts 
Wisconsin 
California 
Ontario 
Missouri 
Quebec 
Ohio 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
Oregon 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
New Brunswick 
Minnesota 
Massachusetts 
Washington 
California 
Texas 
Ohio 
Quebec 
Iowa 
New York 


ZONE 


Central 
Eastern 
Central 
Mountain 
Eastern 
Central 
Mountain/Pacific 
Eastern 
Pacific 
Central 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Central 
Pacific 
Eastem 
Central 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Central 
Eastern/Central 
Mountain/Pacific 
Central 
Mountain 
Eastern/Atlantic 
Central 
Eastern 
Pacific 
Pacific 
Central 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Central 
Eastern 
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AREA _ USPS 

CODE ABBREV. 
17 MI 
518 NY 
5D ON 
601 MS 
602 AZ 
603 NH 
604 BC 
605 SD 
606 KY 
607 NY 
608 Wl 
609 NJ 
612 MN 
613 ON 
614 OH 
615 T™N 
616 MI 
617 MA 
618 UG 
619 CA 
701 ND 
702 NV 
703 VA 
704 NC 
705 ON 
706 GA 
707 CA 
708 IL 
709 NF 
qAz IA 
EBle TX 
714 CA 
715 WI 
716 NY 
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STATE/PROVINCE 


Michigan 
New York 
Ontario 
Mississippi 
Arizona 
New Hampshire 
British Columbia 
South Dakota 
Kentucky 
New York 
Wisconsin 
New Jersey 
Minnesota 
Ontario 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Illinois 
California 
North Dakota 
Nevada 

Virginia 
North Carolina 
Ontario 
Georgia 
California 
Illinois 
New Foundland 
Iowa 
Texas 
California 
Wisconsin 
New York 


ZONE 


Eastern 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Central 
Mountain 
Eastern 
Pacific 
Central/Mountain 
Eastern/Central 
Eastern 
Central 
Eastern 
Central 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Eastern/Central 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Central 
Pacific 
Central/Mountain 
Pacific 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Eastern 
Pacific 
Eastern/Central 
Atlantic 
Central 
Central 
Pacific 
Central 
Eastern 


TELEPHONE AREA CODES 


Zoy, 

AREA USPS 

CODE ABBREV. STATE/PROVINCE ZONE 
aT. PA Pennsylvania Eastern 
718 NY New York Eastern 
719 CO Colorado Mountain 
801 29 b Utah Mountain 
802 VT Vermont Eastern 
803 SC South Carolina Eastern 
804 VA Virginia Eastern 
805 CA California Pacific 
806 1.4 Texas Central 
807 ON Ontario Eastern/Central 
808 HI Hawaii Pacific minus 2 hrs. 
809 PR Puerto Rico Eastern 
812 IN Indiana Eastern/Central 
813 FL Florida Eastern 
814 PA Pennsylvania Eastern 
815 i Illinois Central 
816 MO Missouri Central 
817 TX Texas Central 
818 CA California Pacific 
819 PQ Quebec Eastern 
901 T™ Tennessee Central 
903 Ex Texas Central 
904 FL Florida Eastern/Central 
906 MI Michigan Eastern 
907 AK Alaska Pacific 
908 NJ New Jersey Eastern 
912 GA Georgia Eastern 
913 KS Kansas Central/Mountain 
914 NY New York Eastern 
915 TX Texas Central/Mountain 
916 CA California Pacific 
918 OK Oklahoma Central 


919 NC North Carolina Eastern 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND 
GLOSSARY 


HE FOLLOWING IS AN ALPHABETICAL listing 
of common abbreviations recognized by 
most people in the firearms industry. Use 
this to decipher descriptions of firearms in 
Gun List or Shotgun News. You can also 
use these when placing your advertising to 
reduce ad space and your overall ad costs. 
Many dealers are now also listing some of the more pertinent 
information of their firearms in stock on the hang tag. After 
each abbreviation, there will be an exact definition and a short 
explanation of how it is used in describing the firearm or what 
it does on the firearm. 

This list is an arrangement of the most common abbrevia- 
tions you will encounter. As new traders come into the busi- 
ness, new ones arise. For others that are common, please refer 
to The Blue Book of Gun Values, Gun List, and Shotgun News. 
There is a blank area at the end of this section which you can 
use to add new abbreviations. 

Adj: Adjustable. Can refer to adjustable sights, trigger, 
stock, or any part of the firearm that is movable and useable at 
different positions. 

AE: Automatic ejectors. Usually refers to break-action 
shotguns and rifles. This is the means by which the firearm 
ejects the fired cartridges from the bore breech. 
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ANIB: As new in box. A firearm that is almost new and 
still in its original box. 

As is: As is. The advertiser is stating that the buyer has no 
return privileges on a firearm. 

Auto: Automatic. Can refer to fully automatic or semiauto- 
matic firearms, depending on your knowledge of the firearm’s 
particular model number as to which it is. 

B: Blue. A finish color of a firearm which is similar to 
black in depth. 

BA: Bolt action. An action of a firearm that is opened and closed 
by physically grasping the bolt handle and cycling it by hand. 

Bbl: Barrel. The tube of any firearm that carries the projec- 
tiles from it. 

Cal: Caliber. The specific bore dimensions of any particu- 
lar firearm. 

CC: Case Colors. A process done mainly to receivers of 
firearms as a finishing process. The end result is a multicolored 
swirling pattern on the metal. 

CF: Centerfire. A firearm that has a firing pin that strikes 
the center of the primer of ammunition used in the firearm. 

Cond: Condition. Refers to the level of use a firearm has 
experienced. 

Ctg: Cartridge. A cased complete round of ammunition. In 
advertising it is used sometimes to denote caliber. 

Cyl: Cylinder. Used in handguns (primarily) to hold any 
given number of rounds of ammunition (commonly five to six). 

DA: Double Action. On revolvers (handguns) it means 
there are two separate ways to fire the handgun. One is to pull 
the hammer to the rear for each shot fired and the other is to 
pull the trigger the full length of travel for each shot. It means 
virtually the same for semiautomatic pistols, with the excep- 
tion of “DA only.” This means the pistol has full length of trav- 
el for the trigger on every shot with no provision for manually 
cocking for each shot. 

DB: Double barrel. A firearm that has two barrels. Usually 
refers to shotguns but can refer to rifles as well. 
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DST: Double set triggers. Has two triggers, and one, when 
pulled, eases the tension and travel of the other. The second 
trigger is the one that will release the hammer and fire the 
firearm. Usually on a rifle. 

Eng: Engraved. Having a degree of engraving patterns, 
usually on the receiver of the firearm. 

Eng. stock: English stock. Has a straight stock with no 
curved pistol grip. 

Exc: Excellent. A firearm in excellent condition, although 
it can be used. 

FA: Fully automatic or forearm. Fully automatic means the 
firearm is a machine gun or has rapid continuous fire with a 
single pull of the trigger. Forearm usually means a piece of 
wood or plastic attached to the front of the receiver and under 
the barrel of a rifle or shotgun. It is used to support the weak 
hand of the shooter in holding the barrel up. 

FBT: Full beavertail forearm. An extra wide forearm. 

F, FC. Full choke. The tightest common choke available in 
a shotgun’s bore. 

FK: Flat knob. The area of the pistol grip of a shotgun or 
rifle where the pistol grip ends and the bottom of the stock 
begins is flat rather than round. 

Ga: Gauge. A designation of the bore size of shotguns. 

HB: Heavy barrel. A larger and heavier-than-normal barrel. 
Usually found on rifles and used to make them more accurate 
and less susceptible to heat dissipation. 

I, Imp., IC: Improved cylinder. The common choke desig- 
nation between modified and cylinder bore. 

L, Long: A moderate-velocity .22 rimfire ammunition 
round. It is between the short and long rifle designations. 

LR: A designation for .22 rimfire ammunition that is the 
highest velocity and longest length of the .22 family (exclud- 
ing the .22 Magnum). 

LT: Long tang. The metal that extends from the rear of the 
receiver on top of the stock yet is embedded in the stock. A 
long one is usually associated with Browning shotguns. 
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M: Model or Modified. Model designates the difference 
between a company’s line of products. Each different style of 
firearm will carry its own model name, number, or letter desig- 
nation. Modified describes the choke of a shotgun that is 
between full and improved in tightness. 

Mag: Magazine or Magnum. Depends on context of 
firearm. Magazine describes the amount of ammunition a 
firearm holds. Magnum describes ammunition caliber. 

MC: Monte Carlo. Refers to a raised cheekpiece on the 
stock of a rifle to provide the shooter with an elevated shooting 
platform. A Monte Carlo cheekpiece is much higher than that 
of traditional European models. 

MG: Machine gun. A fully automatic firearm that is not 
easily portable and shoots main-battle size ammunition. 

M&P: Military and police. Used by gun manufacturers at 
one time to ascribe dependable ruggedness to their firearms. 
They also used it to specify a model instead of assigning a 
model number. 

N: Nickel. A bright reflective finish on a firearm similar to 
chrome. 

NIB: New in box. A firearm that is new and in its original box. 

NIC: New in case. A firearm that is new and in its original 
display case. 

NM: National Match. A term used to identify certain parts 
or upgrades of a firearm to meet high competition standards. 

NRA: National Rifle Association. The main supporter of 
Second Amendment constitutional rights. When used in adver- 
tising it may be referring to a grading procedure that the NRA 
established, appearing in the ad as NRA good, NRA excellent, 
NRA poor, etc. 

Oct., OB: Octagon. A barrel on a firearm that has eight flat 
sides instead of a rounded barrel. 

OA: Overall. Used in describing a firearm, as in “overall 
condition is poor.” 

OBO: Or best offer. Means the advertiser will listen to 
offers and accept the best one to sell the firearm. 
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OU: Over Under. Refers to a double-barreled firearm that 
has one barrel on top of the other. 

Perc: Percussion. A firearm that uses percussion caps to 
ignite a blackpowder charge. 

PG. Pistol grip. A curved grip on a rifle or shotgun. 

Ppd: Postage paid. The seller does not require extra 
charges for shipping the firearm. 

QD: Quick detachable. Easily removable; usually referring 
to scope mount and sling swivels. 

Rec: Receiver. The part of the firearm that combines the 
action, loading, feeding, and discharge of ammunition to and 
from the firearm. 

RF: Rimfire. A firearm which has a firing pin that strikes the 
outer rim of the ammunition it uses as opposed to a centerfire. 

RK: Round knob. The area on the pistol grip of a shotgun 
or rifle where the pistol grip ends and the bottom of the stock 
begins, which is round rather than flat. 

SA: Single action. A firearm that has only one method of 
firing (with the exception of DA-only firearms). Commonly 
used in reference to Colt firearms. 

SAA: Single action army. A name designation of a firearm 
produced by Colt Firearms. 

SF: Splinter forearm. A very thin forearm on a double-bar- 
rel shotgun or double rifle. 

SMG: Submachinegun. An easily portable firearm that can 
fire in a fully automatic mode which shoots less than main-bat- 
tle ammunition. More commonly associated with weapons that 
fire straight-wall, cased pistol-size ammunition. 

SN: Serial number. A number placed onto the receiver and 
various other places on firearms that shows the sequence of 
production for recording purposes. 

Spl: Special. Something extra or not normal on a firearm. 

SR: Solid rib. Raised rib that is on top of a shotgun barrel 
and runs the full length of the barrel. It is solid as opposed to a 
ventilated rib. 

SRC: Saddle ring carbine. A model of a regular firearm 
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that has a special ring added to the receiver of the firearm. This 
ring was originally used to assist horse riders in pulling their 
firearm out of their saddle scabbard. 

SS: Single shot or stainless steel. If talking about the action 
it means the firearm shoots only once. If talking about the fin- 
ish of a firearm it means certain parts or all of the firearm are 
made of stainless steel. 

SST: Single set trigger. A single trigger on a firearm that 
when pushed forward will release the tension on the trigger 
somewhat. When the trigger is used in normal fashion it is 
much easier to pull from this. 

ST: Single trigger. A firearm that has more than one barrel 
yet only has one trigger that fires each barrel. 

TD: Take down. When a firearm is designed to be disas- 
sembled and reassembled easily. 

VR: Vent rib. A raised rib that is on top of a shotgun barrel 
and runs the full length of the barrel. It is similar to a solid rib 
but has large spaces cut out of the sides of it to allow air flow 
ventilation of the barrel. 


FHOTOS 


HE PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS BOOK are meant to 
reflect some idea of most common problems 
encountered on a regular basis. It would be 
ridiculous and rather lengthy to cover intri- 
cacies. Some are also meant to be a guide to 
some of the marketing techniques or knowl- 
edge acquiring. The descriptions which 
accompany each photo will thoroughly describe what the 
emphasis or problem of that particular photo is. 
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